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Any city in the world—Hull itself 
would look charming to me after a 
dreary stormy voyage. Our passage was, 
[ suppose, much as other passages are, 
of the water, watery. We had the stock 
experiences. We had a storm and got 
amongst the ice, and were enveloped in 
a fog. We sighted a ship or two ; saw, 
or fancied we saw, a whale ; and were 
visited by a sparrow in the middle of 
the Atlantic. These are the sole ex- 
ternal incidents of the voyage I can call 
to mind. Of our internal life there is 
even less to say. We ate very plenti- 
fully, slept very long, and dozed con- 
stantly. We tried very hard to amuse 
ourselves, and failed lamentably. We 
told the same stock stories, heard the 
same stock songs, and played at the 
same stock games. Being at sea, we did 
as seamen do, We were first absurdly 
stiff, then unreasonably familiar, then 
personally offensive to each other, and 
finally quarrelsome. We had no ladies 
amongst us, but we talked as much 
gossip, and spread as much scandal 
about one another, as if we had been a 
crew of old maids. In short, we were 
very, very dull; and with this much of 
mention I am content to let my voyage 
float out of memory. 

Still, apart from the charm of seeing 
land again, the approach through the 
Narrows into the land-locked bay of 
New York will remain in my mind ‘as 
one of the loveliest scenes that I have 
ever looked upon. Out of the cold 
chill grey dawn, as I stood shivering on 
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deck, watching for the first glimpses of 
the New World, the sun rose in a mass 
of fire, as I had last seen it rise, far 
away, across the Gulf of Spezia. The 
dim haze rolled away, and the sky grew 
clear and blue, like an Italian sky when 
the Tramontana wind is blowing from 
the north ; and, were it not that the hill 
slopes, which hemmed in the bay on 
every side, were covered with white 
sparkling snow, and that one’s fingers 
tingled with a chill numbing cold, I 
might have fancied myself back in Italy. 
But the brightness of the air and the 
glitter of the sunlight removed the de- 
pression which cold always exercises on 
one’s mental faculties ; and, even at the 
risk of frost-bitten toes, I lingered on 
deck to gaze upon the view. Past 
Sandy Hook Fort, where the stars and 
stripes were floating gaily, close beneath 
the wooded banks of Staten Island, 
where villas of wood, villas of stone, 
villas with Doric porticoes, Swiss cot- 
tages, and Italian mansions, seemed to 
succeed each other in a never ending 
panorama, we floated onwards, towards 
the low long black line, which marked 
the city of New York. The waters of 
the bay were calm and blue, like those 
of a southern sea ; and against the banks 
great masses of snow-covered ice lay 
huddled closely, while loose blocks, 
sparkling in the sunlight, came floating 
past us seawards with the ebbing tide. 
The fairy pilot-boats with their snow- 
white sails shot across our path ; vessels 
bearing the flag of every nation under 
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the sun were dropping down with the 
tide ; English and French men-of-war 
lay anchored in the bay ; and the strange 
American river steam-boats, which look 
as though in an access of sea sickness 
they had thrown their cabins inside out 
and turned their engines upside down, 
glided around us in every direction. 
So we steamed slowly on, till the island 
city—a sort of Venice without canals— 
lay before us, half hidden by the forest 
of masts which girds its shores, like a 
palisade, and we were on land at last. 

It is not my purpose to describe New 
York, or its sights and curiosities. 
The description has been given a dozen 
times before, and probably better than I 
could do it. Then, too, New York, like 
all American cities, has one peculiarity, 
not altogether unpleasing to a somewhat 
“ blasé” sightseer ; and that is, that it 
has no sights to see. I believe there is 
a gallery somewhere in the city, and a 
public building or two which are sup- 
posed to possess architectural merits. 
There is the Croton aqueduct also, which 
is interesting to engineers. But I have 
not seen these sights, and have no in- 
tention of describing them ; still less of 
visiting them. It is the social state of 
New York—the real capital of the 
United States—about which I have 
sought to pick up what information 
it has lain in my power to reach, 
and about which, I believe, the readers 
of Macmillan will feel much interest. 
I do not profess to give a complete and 
detailed account of the manners, politics, 
society, and religion of New York, done 
in three weeks’ time ; but even in twenty- 
one days, if you have your eyes about 
you and keep your ears open, you may 
learn a good deal worth learning ; and 
it is the result of these impressions of 
mine—fugitive and disjointed, as they 
inevitably are—that I wish to convey 
to you. 

First, however, let me say something 
about the outward look of the city. New 
York is not a show place, and has, archi- 
tecturally, but little claim to distinction. 
The plan of the city is wonderfully 
simple ; and it is this that makes the 
arithmetical nomenclature of the streets, 
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which seems so barbarous to us in Europe, 
of such great practical convenience. If 
you suppose that the skeleton of a sole 
had a number of cross-bones parallel to 
the back-bone, you will have an exact 
idea of the plan of New York. The 
back-bone is the Broadway ; the parallel 
cross-bones are the Avenues; and the 
bones at right angles to the back-bone 
are the Streets, numbered consecutively 
from the sole’s mouth. The system is 
not perfect, because the streets in the 
old part of the city have names of their 
own ; but still it is sufficiently so to 
enable any one to tell, given the name of 
a street, whereabouts it is situated. The 
lower end of the island, corresponding 
to the sole’s mouth, is the commercial 
part, the “city” of New York. Broad- 
way is the great thoroughfare, where all 
the chief stores and shops are situated ; 
and Fifth Avenue, with the streets 
running across it, is the fashionable 
quarter—the “ Belgravia” of the town. 
Across the middle of the island stretches 
the Central Park; and beyond that, 
towards the tail of the sole, are long 
straggling suburbs, which threaten, in 
ten years’ time, if New York were to 
grow at its present rate, to cover the 
whole island of Manhattan. So much 
for the topography of New York. Its 
general effect is to me disappointing. 
Simple size is never very striking to any 
one accustomed to London ; and, except 
in size, there is little to strike you here. 
Broadway is, or, rather, ought to be, a 
very fine street ; and the single stores 
are as handsome as anything can be in 
the way of the shop-front order of archi- 
tecture. Buta marble-faced palace of six 
stories high has a cast-iron store with 
card-paper looking pillars on one side, 
and a two storied red brick house on the 
other. There is no symmetry or harmony 
about the street; and, when I heard a 
candid Yankee describe it as “a ‘one- 
horse’ Boulevarde,” I thought he had 
produced a description which could not 
be improved upon. Fifth Avenue is sym- 
metrical enough—but its semi-detached 
stone mansions, handsome as they are, 
lack sufficient height to give grandeur 
to the street, while its monotony is 
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dreadful. The other fashionable streets 
are inferior editions of the Fifth Avenue, 
and impress me, as our own districts of 
Tyburnia and Belgravia always do, with 
two reflections—firstly, what an enormous 
amount of wealth there must be in a 
country where such vast numbers of 
people can afford to live in such houses ; 
and, secondly, how little artistic taste 
there must be, where people with such 
incomes consent to live in houses of 
such architectural unattractiveness. The 
poorer streets, along the banks of the 
island, have no architectural pretensions, 
and bear a strong family resemblance to 
the Walworth Road or to Mile End 
Gate. The churches, with their tall 
taper steeples, relieve the uniformity of 
the city ; but, like all our modern style 
of ecclesiastical architecture, they are 
not vast enough to be imposing. In 
fact, if you could transpose New York 
to England, it would be, externally, as 
uninteresting acity as Manchester. But 
here, in this bright clear air, there is a 
sort of French sparkle about the place 
which enlivens it strangely. 

It is indoors, however, not out of doors, 
that the charm of New York is found. 
There is not much of luxury, in the 
French sense of the word—no lavish 
display of mirrors, and clocks, and pic- 
tures ; but there is more comfort, more 
English luxury, about the dwelling-houses 
than I ever saw in England. All the 
domestic arrangements (to use a fine 
word for grog, hot water, &c.) are wonder- 
fully perfect. Everything, even more 
than in England, seems adapted for a 
home life. From the severity of the 
winters, there can be little out-of-door 
life at this season of the year ; but, under 
any circumstances, there appears to be 
not much of public life. For this reason, 
New York must be a dull place to a 
stranger without acquaintances. There 
are no cafés ; and the nearest approach 
to them, the hotel bar-rooms, are not 
places where you can sit down, or find 
any amusement except that of drinking. 
So, in the hotels themselves, there is less 
society than 1 had expected from the 
accounts of other travellers. The public 
sitting-rooms appear to be little used, 


except to receive visitors ; and at the table 
@héte there is an absence of general con- 
versation, compared with a continental 
one. It is very contrary to English 
notions that a family should take up 
their residence at an hotel at all; but, 
granted this fact, American families live 
in an hotel much on the same footing 
as English ones would do under like 
circumstances—that is, they keep them- 
selves to themselves, and see but little 
of their next-door neighbours. 

But, in truth, everything here is so 
different from what one would expect it 
to be in theory. Under a democratic 
republic, where practically the suffrage is 
universal, one would expect that in all 
social matters the convenience and in- 
terests of the individual would be sacri- 
ficed to those of the public. The very 
contrary is the case. The principle of 
vested rights—the power of every in- 
dividual to consult his own inclination, 
in defiance of his neighbour's conveni- 
ence—is carried here to a perfect absur- 
dity. Anybody may build his house 
after his own fancy, in total disregard of 
the architectural style of the houses by 
which it is surrounded. Anybody may 
stop his cart or carriage where he likes ; 
and so I have seen Wall Street, in its 
busiest hours, blocked up by a stop- 
page, caused by some brewer's dray, 
which chose to stand still at the side of 
the narrow street. Anybody has a right 
to get into the cars or omnibuses, as 
long as he can squeeze his way in; and 
so the cars—in themselves the most 
comfortable conveyances I ever travelled 
in—are rendered at times almost in- 
sufferable, by the fact that the space 
between the seats is filled by extra pas- 
sengers, standing on, or in dangerous 
proximity to, the toes of the seated 
travellers. The illustration, however, 
of this feeling, which most strikes a 
stranger, is the state of the public 
streets. It has been my fortune, or mis- 
fortune, in life, to ride over a good 
number of bad roads; but no road I 
have come across is to compare with 
Broadway during the late snows. When 
it froze hard at night, the street was 
a succession of Montagnes Russes, up 
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and down which the carriages slide 
wildly. Over the pavement lay a coating 
of some three or four feet of snow, in- 
dented with holes, and furrows, and 
ridges, of most alarming magnitude. 
Whenever there was a temporary thaw, 
this mass of ice and snow became a pond 
of slush—a very slough of despond. 
Without exaggeration, crossing the main 
streets was a work of danger. Falls of 
foot-passengers were things of constant 
occurrence, while the struggles of the 
horses to drag the carriages out of the 
ruts were really painful to witness. I 
believe the state of the streets was some- 
what worse than usual this winter; but 
every year there is more or less of this 
sort of thing. The one cause of all this 
obstruction is that the contractor, who 
has undertaken to keep the streets clear, 
has failed to fulfil the spirit, if not 
the letter of his contract. Everybody 
grumbles—just as we do in London, when 
a gas company stops up the Strand for 
the sake of tinkering its pipes ; but no- 
body proposes to interfere and insist on 
the nuisance being removed. The vested 
right of the individual contractor over- 
rides the convenience of the public. 
Another popular delusion too, in 
England, is, that New York is a sort of 
gingerbread and gilt city, and that, con- 
trasted with an English city, there is 
a want of solidity about the place, 
materially as well as morally. On the 
contrary, I was never in a town where, 
externally, at any rate, show was so 
much sacrificed to solid comfort. The 
ferries, the cars, the railroads, and the 
houses are all arranged so as to give one 
substantial comfort without external 
decoration. As long as a contrivance 
serves its purpose, little care seems to be 
felt about how it looks. To economize 
labour and to avoid unnecessary outlay 
are the great objects of all American 
contrivances. It is indeed to this cause, 
more than to any abstract feeling of 
republican equality, that I attribute the 
absence of private cars on the railroads. 
The large public carriages carry as many 
passengers as three of our railréad 
carriages would do; and, with the bad 
gradients, and comparatively powerless 


engines of the American lines, such an 
advantage is of immense importance. 
In the same way, nobody attributes 
the absence of cabs in New York to any 
democratic objection to the use of private 
vehicles. The simple fact is that cabs 
do not pay, because the elaborate system 
of omnibuses and cars conveys pas- 
sengers practically to all parts of the 
city, and the public does not care 
about paying extra for privacy. 
Undoubtedly, out of doors, you see 
evidences of a public equality, or rather 
absence of inequality, among all classes, 
which cannot fail to strike an inhabitant 
of the Old World. In the street, the 
man in the .hat and broadcloth coat, 
and the man in corduroys and jacket 
out at elbows, never get out of each 
other’s way, or expect the other to make 
way for him. In the cars, ladies and 
washerwomen, working men and gentle- 
men, sit hustled together without the 
slightest sense of incongruity. In the 
shops, and from the servants, you meet 
with perfect civility, but with civility 
as to an equal, not to a superior. In 
the bar rooms, there is no distinction of 
customers ; and, as long as you pay your 
way, and behave quietly, you are wel- 
come, whatever your dress may be. No 
doubt, the cause of this general equality 
is the absence of the class brutalized 
by poverty, which you see in our great 
cities. There is a great deal of poverty 
in New York, and the Five Points 
quarter—the Seven Dials of the city— 
is, especially on a bitter winter’s day, as 
miserable a haunt of vice and misery as 
it was ever my lot to witness in the Old 
World. Still, compared with the size 
of New York, this quarter is a very 
small one, and poverty here, bad as it is, 
is not hopeless poverty. The fleeting 
population of the “Five Points” is 
composed of the lowest and most 
shiftless of the foreign emigrants; and, 
in the course of a few years, they, or at 
any rate their children, move to other 
quarters, and become prosperous and 
respectable. There is, for an Anglo- 
Saxon population, very little drunken- 
ness visible in the streets of New York ; 
and, with regard to other forms of public 
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vice, it is not for an Englishman to speak 
severely. In the low quarters of the 
town, the “ Lager Bier” saloons, with 
their windows crowded with wretched 
half-dressed women, are about the most 
shameless exhibition of open vice I 
have ever come across, even in England 
or Holland ; and I am glad to say, that 
at last, under a republican, as opposed 
to a democratic legislature, the State 
government are taking means to suppress 
this public nuisance. But in the streets 
at night there are few of the scenes 
which habitually disgrace our own metro- 
polis. From all these causes, and from 
the universal diffusion of education, there 
is no such thing, in our English sense of 
the word, as a mob in New York. The 
great order and quiet of the city is in 
itself remarkable. There are no soldiers 
about, as in a continental capital ; and 
the policemen—nearly as fine a body of 
men, by the way, as our London Police— 
appear to devote their energies to keep- 
ing Broadway from being utterly jammed 
up by carts, and to helping ladies across 
that most treacherous of thoroughfares. 
The people seem instinctly to keep 
themselves in order. On only one 
occasion have I seen a crowd in New 
York, and that was on the occasion of a 
fire. It was towards midday, and, to 
my surprise, every clock in and about 
Wall Street, down which I was passing, 
began striking six slowly and solemnly, 
like our passing-bell in a country parish. 
I inquired the meaning of the cireum- 
stance from a passer-by, and was told 
it was the signal that a fire had broken 
out in the Sixth Ward. I turned in 
the direction pointed out, and soon a 
fire-engine rumbled past me, dragged 
by a string of men and boys, over the 
broken, uneven ground. Then in a few 
minutes more another, and another ; and, 
by the time I had reached the scene of the 
fire, not a quarter of a mile off, half a 
dozen engines were at work, though I 
had heard the first signal given but a 
few minutes before. A store filled with 
kerozene oil had caught fire accidentally, 
and the volumes of flame, which shot 
out of the roof and windows, seemed to 
me to threaten the whole street with 
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destruction. But the engines were too 
hard at work to give the fire a chance; 
the river lay fortunately near at hand, 
and there was a perfect crowd of volun- 
teers ready to work the pumps with 
might and main. There was nobody 
to keep the dense throng of spectators, 
which crammed the streets, in order ; 
but of themselves they obeyed the in- 
structions of the firemen, and made 
way readily whenever space was required 
for the engines or the pipes to pass. 
The firemen themselves worked with a 
will, and were utterly regardless of 
danger. Some were dragging the water- 
pipes right under the walls of the burn- 
ing house, which looked, every moment, 
as if they were going to fall; others 
were standing on the parapet of the 
flaming roof, hanging over the street in 
a way that made one dizzy to look at, 
and shouting out orders to the men 
below ; others, again, were perched on 
ladders fixed against the house on fire, 
and cutting down the shutters with 
axes, in order to let out the flames. It 
was a service of real danger, and one 
poor fellow lost his life by falling 
from an engine; but one and all of 
these firemen were volunteers, who 
expected nothing for their services. 
The fire-engines are supplied by the 
State, and the whole expense and 
labour of the service are borne by the 
men themselves, At every engine- 
house a certain number of the men 
always remain, turn and turn about, in 
readiness ; and, the moment the signal- 
bell is heard over the city, the members 
of the company leave their homes and 
their business, whatever it may be, to 
perform their duty as firemen. I have 
seen great fires in many European coun- 
tries, but I never saw a fire extinguished 
so promptly, or so courageously, as by 
these volunteer firemen ; and it would 
take a good deal of evidence to convince 
me that a city in which such an organi- 
zation exists as that of the New York 
firemen can be demoralized by the law- 
lessness of an ignorant democracy. 

It strikes me, however, that I have 
been describing what New York is not, 
rather than what it is. In plain truth, 
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the former is so much easier than the 
latter. If I were a French traveller, 
there would be a hundred things and 
phases of life here which would strike 
me as abnormal ; but to me everything 

seems so provokingly like home, that I 
am obliged to resort to the old Cesar 
and Pompey story, and say that England 
and America are very much alike, espe- 
cially America. Statistics tell you that 
over one half of the population of New 
York was born out of America; but 
somehow the strong Anglo-Saxon kine 
seem to have swallowed up the lean 
foreign kine so completely that little 
trace is left of their existence. There 
are quarters in the town which Irish, 
French, and Germans, more especially 
frequent ; but Ratcliffe Highway is more 
Irish, Whitechapel is more German, and 
Leicester Square is more French, than 
any corresponding district in New York. 
The German population evidently re- 
tains the strongest individuality of any 
foreign class ; and the fancy for bright 
unharmonious colours, so common here 
among the women of the lower classes, 
coupled with the custom of wearing 
knitted woollen caps, instead of bonnets, 
gives rather a German look to the people 
in the poorer streets. There are several 
German theatres, too, in the city ; but 
the Germans have tried in vain to ob- 
tain leave to open them on Sunday ; and, 
indeed, the dulness of New York on 
Sunday is so unmistakeably British 
that it is hard to persuade oneself one is 
not in London or Glasgow. 

» Very English, too, to my mind, is the 
absence of external excitement about 
the war. The papers are full of nothing 
else. In society it is the one topic of 
thought and conversation. If you hear 
two people talking in the street, or at 
the church door as you come out from 
service, you will be sure to find they 
are speaking of the war. Still, with all 
this, the daily life goes on with little 
change. I have seen regiments marching 
through the streets, on their way to the 
seat of war, and only a few idlers were 
gathered to see them pass. Months ago, 
when the war first began, the same sight 
would have collected a dense crowd ; 
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but now the show time of the war 
has passed away, and it has become a 
matter of sober business. In many a 
house that I have been into, I have 
found the ladies busy in working for the 
army, as our ladies used to do in Crimean 
days ; but there is little talk or fuss made 
about it. There are few balls or large 
parties this season, and the opera is not 
regularly open—partly because public 
feeling is against much gaiety ; partly, 
and still more, because the wealthy 
classes have retrenched all superfluous 
expenditure, with a really wonderful 
unanimity. There is no want, however, 
of public amusements. On a fine day, 
the number of richly equipped sleighs 
you meet in every street is something 
astonishing, while, on Sunday, the whole 
population of the city seemed to drive 
out in sleighs to the skating on the 
Central Park. There is, no doubt, a 
great deal of mercantile distress, and 
the shopkeepers who depend on the 
sale of luxuries to the wealthy classes 
are in a poor way ; but work is plenti- 
ful, and the distress, as yet, has not 
gone deep down. Be the cause what it 
may, there is less appearance of distress 
at this moment visible in New York 
than there has been for some months 
past in Salford or Manchester. 

Of course, the present is not a very 
favourable time for seeing American 
society in its gayest aspect; and, with 
that almost morbid anxiety which Ame- 
ricans seem to feel about the opinion 
formed by foreigners as to their country, 
a regret is often expressed to me that I 
should see society here under so dull an 
aspect. Not so much from the letters 
of introduction which I brought, and still 
less fromany merits of my own, but rather 
from a kind of innate civility, I have 
been received, as I believe any other 
educated Englishman would be, with a 
hospitable kindness of which I cannot 
speak too warmly. Shades of manner 
and expression and intonation are things 
about which it is very difficult to laydown 
any rule as to what is right or wrong. 
The Americans consider that they speak 
English better and more distinctly than 
we dv ourselves; naturally enough, I do 
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not agree with them ; but, when I come 
to give a reason for my preference, I can 
give none, except that their way of pro- 
nunciation is not our way. So it is with 
manners. It is not our custom to say, 
“T guess,” instead of “ I suppose ;” and 
this is the only objection to the expres- 
sion I can think of. If, as I believe, a 
kindly cordiality to strangers, a friendly 
“empressement” to make them feel at 
home, is one of the best proofs of good 
breeding, then there is no want of that 
in New York society. Its great defect 


appears to me to be a certain want of 


variety. Everybody, directly or indirectly, 
is connected with commerce, and, there- 
fore, everybody knows about everybody 
else to an extent quite extraordinary to an 
Englishman. I had not been a week in 
New York before everybody in my hotel, 
from the strangers who sat beside me 
at dinner, to the black waiters, knew 
(how, it is a mystery to me still) that I 
was connected with pen and ink. On 
the second day after my arrival in New 
York, I took a walk with an old 
Southern friend of mine ; and, next day, 
he was remonstrated with, because he 
had been walking with an Englishman 
whose sympathies were supposed to be 
in favour of the North. This knowledge 
of your neighbour's affairs is the rule, 
and not the exception. When I first 
arrived here, I was very shy of asking 
people if they knew old American ac- 
quaintances of mine I had met in 
Europe. 
the absurdity of the question I have 
had so often asked me, in remote parts 
of the Continent, whether I knew Sig- 
nor Smith, of London, or Herr Brown, 
of Liverpool, and feared to commit a 
like mistake. However, I soon found 
that the chances were that my former 
acquaintances were known to, if not 
known by, the acquaintances I made 
here. Society in New York is as nume- 
rous, and as much divided into sets, as 
that of any European city of like size ; 
but the fact that the male portion is 
practically engaged in one pursuit makes 
people acquainted with each other's 
affairs toan unusual extent. There is no 
large wealthy id!c class unconnected with 


I had a keen recollection of 
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commerce ; and, indubitably, society, in 
the fashionable sense of the word, suf- 
fers in consequence. Any objection, 
however, to New York society, should be 
qualitied by a grateful record of the 
lavish profusion and elegance of the 
refreshments offered you, and—pardon 
the order—of the extreme beauty of the 
young ladies. In no evening party I 
was ever present at have I seen so 
many beautiful girls as in a New York 
ball-room. There is a delicacy and re- 
finement about their features, quite 
peculiar to this country ; and, even if 
observation shows you that beauty here 
is short-lived, well, so are most good 
things in this bad world of ours. 
Without admitting the exact truth of 
the trite saying, that in a free country 
the condition of the press is a correct 
index of its state of civilization, the 
“status” of the American press is one 
of the questions which most interest a 
traveller—especially one who, like my- 
self, has known much of the press at 
home. In its broad characteristics, then, 
an American newspaper, like almost 
every other American institution, is 
fashioned after the English, not after 
the continental type. It resembles our 
newspapers in the immense amount of 
news given, in the great space occupied 
by advertisements, and in the fact that 
the leaders are practical comments, not 
abstract essays. Here, however, the 
resemblance between the American press 
and the London press pretty well ceases, 
An American paper is a sort of cross 
between a country newspaper and a 
penny paper. Reading is so universal 
an acquirement here that a far lower 
class reads the newspapers than is the 
case with us; and, therefore, the degree 
of education found in the newspaper- 
reading public is probably lower than in 
Britain. Moreover, an immense pro- 
portion of the papers sold here are sold 
by the street newsvendors, It is on 
this chance circulation that the news- 
papers mainly depend; and, out of a 
given number of copies sold, a very 
small percentage, indeed, is sold to 
regular subscribers. The inevitable 
consequence of such conditions is to 
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encourage that “sensation” system of 
newspaper headings and paragraphs 
which offends our taste so constantly. 
Again, all American papers—I am 
speaking of dailies—are principally local 
papers. New York is in no sense the 
capital of the United States in the way 
in which London and Paris are capi- 
tals in their countries. New York is 
the most important town in America, 
and, therefore, its papers have a wider 
circulation than those of any other 
town ; and this is all. As you change 
your district you change your news- 
papers. The whole circulation of the 
New York Herald, in the South, previ- 
ous to the secession, was not equal to its 
circulation in one ward of New York 
alone; and yet this was the only 
Northern paper which was read in the 
South at all. So, at Philadelphia, the 
reading-room of one of the principal 
hotels, where I am now writing, is 
filled with local papers, but has only one 
obscure New York print amongst its 
files, and I have not met with a copy of 
Herald, or Tribune, or Times, for sale in 
the streets. The New York press is the 
nearest approach to a metropolitan press 
that exists in America, but it is an 
approach only. The result of this is 
that the local press in America is very 
superior to ours, while the metropolitan 
press is inferior in the same proportion. 
Thus, when the low standard of the 
New York press is taken, not altogether 
without reason, as a proof of the absence 
of high mental culture in the United 
States, the relatively high standard of 
the local press ought fairly to be taken 
as evidence of the extent to which edu- 
cation is diffused. 

Unfortunately, America is judged 
abroad by the New York press alone, and 
chiefly by the New York Herald. I 
believe myself, in spite of many as- 
sertions I have heard here to the con- 
trary, that the Herald has the largest 
circulation of any New York paper. 
I have seen two people reading the 
Herald for one I have observed 
reading any other paper. Last week, 
when there was an enormous demand 
for newspapers, owing to the daily 
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repeated news of the Federal victories, 
the Herald boasted that its average cir- 
culation was over 113,000. This does not 
strike me as enormous. For, if Iremember 
rightly, the Daily Telegraph sold over 
140,000 copies on the day after Prince 
Albert’s death. Probably, with such 
an “ extra” sale, the average daily sale 
of the Herald would be under 100,000. 
What the amount of its political in- 
fluence may be it is more difficult to 
ascertain. Every educated American 
you speak to about it rejects with 
indignation the idea that it has any 
influence whatever; but still I find 
they all read it. 

With all its faults, the Herald is 
the most readable of the New York 
papers. The New York Times appears 
to me a feebler edition of the Herald, 
without its “verve,” and—as regards 
foreign affairs, though not as to home 
ones—quite as unscrupulous, The 7'ri- 
bune carries more weight by its indi- 
vidual opinion than any paper in the 
city. It is better written, better printed, 
and more carefully got up than any 
of its two cent. contemporaries. There 
is a kind of “ doctrinaire” tone about its 
articles, which renders them somewhat 
heavy to digest ; and, also, though its 
rivals abuse it constantly as a “ nigger- 
worshipper,” yet its utterances about 
slavery are hardly outspoken enough 
to give its writing the force which always 
accompanies the expression of strong 
convictions. ‘The most lucrative part of 
its sale is derived from its weekly 
edition, of which it circulates nearly 
200,000 in the Northern States. The 
most respectable-looking, to © English 
eyes, of the New York papers, are the 
Post, of which Bryant is the editor, and 
the World, which is the organ of the 
mercantile community. Dut neither of 
these papers has a very extensive cir- 
culation. 

There are many small peculiarities 
about the New York papers, which 
strike an English reader curiously. As 
I said before, if they like to call a leader 
an “editorial,” to talk of letters being 
“ mailed,” instead of sent by mail, and 
to spell traveller with one 1, all these are 
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matters of taste, about which there can 
be no dispute. But there is a careless- 
ness about the writing, which, to me, is 
indefensible. Apparently, leaders are 
written without the proofs being revised. 
Constantly you come across sentences 
which do not construe; while clerical 
errors are allowed to pass, for not cor- 
recting which the reader of any respect- 
able English paper would be dismissed 
at once. Then, again, all the news is 
broken up into short paragraphs, with 
appropriate headings in large capitals, 
in a way which, though convenient to a 
reader in a hurry, is fatal to good writing. 
The advertisements are arranged upon a 
starring system, with a diversity of type 
and variety of space which injure the 
appearance of the paper. The prominent 
words are reprinted perhaps a dozen 
times consecutively, to catch the reader’s 
eye. The personal and matrimonial ad- 
vertisements also are a source of constant 
amusement toa stranger. From a perusal 
of them, you would form a curious 
opinion as to the social state of New 
York, and, amongst other things, you 
would come to the conclusion, that it 
was the custom here, whenever a gay 
young Lothario met a soft-hearted Dul- 
cinea in the streets, not to address her 
personally, but to insert ‘an advertise- 
ment next day in the papers, expressive 
of admiration and the desire for further 
acquaintance. Let me say that, in all 
questionable advertisements, such as 
those of concert saloons, “where gen- 
*tlemen may indulge in intellectual con- 
“versation with ‘ pretty waiter girls,’” 
or of bachelors, “‘ who require a genteel- 
“looking housekeeperof domestic habits, 
“weight not under 160 pounds,” or of, 


widows “seeking a young husband of 


loving disposition,” or others of an even 
less questionable kind, the Herald has 
a deservedand undisputed predominance. 
Still, it would be unjust to judge of the 
social condition of New York by such 
a test. And the 7'ribune is as free from 
objectionable advertisements as the most 
respectable of London newspapers. Take 
it altogether, the press of America is 
the press of a great and a free country. 
Besides the papers I have mentioned, 
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there are hosts of minor journals—even- 
ing ones, bi- and tri-weeklies, and so on 
—of more or less note. In every town 
too, almost in every village, there are 
local papers ; and the American popula- 
tion might be defined, as a newspaper- 
reading population, par excellence. The 
cause of this demand for periodical read- 
ing is a fact, not, I think, sufficiently 
appreciated in Europe—that the Ameri- 
can people is probably the best educated 
one, not excepting the Prussian, in the 
whole world. For years past, there has 
been a growing conviction in the minds 
of all the upper class of Americans, that 
the only condition on which a system 
of government, based like theirs on uni- 
versal suffrage, could be maintained 
permanently, was that a large unedu- 
cated class should have no permanent 
existence in the State. In obedience to 
this conviction, a more or less perfect 
system of gratuitous education has been 
established throughout the whole of the 
Free States. In the Slave States no 
such system exists; and, therefore, it is 
in the South alone that such a thing as 
a mob, in the European signification of 
the phrase, exists at all; though, from 
the comparative smallness of the 
Southern cities and the thinness of the 
population, the Southern mob is not 
nearly so powerful a class as a similar 
body would be in the North. 

The free schools which I visited in 
New York impressed me very favour- 
ably. The class-rooms are clean, con- 
venient, and very plainly furnished. 
The instruction is entirely gratuitous— 
everything, down to the pens and ink, 
being provided by the State. Education 
is not compulsory ; but the demand for 
it is so great that, practically, a very small 
proportion of the children in the city 
fail to receive regular instruction, and 
the school benches are always more 
than filled. Judging from the entry- 
books of the school I looked over, the 
social standing of the children’s parents 
would embrace every class, from the 
professional man with limited means, to 
the common artizan. The sole practical 
qualification appeared to be that the 
child’s parents must be able to afford it 
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a decent dress; and, in a city where 
rags are so uncommon as in New York, 
this qualification is nothing like so severe 
a one as it would be with us. The 
dresses of the pupils varied from silks 
and broadcloth to the commonest stuffs 
and velveteen—but they were all scru- 
pulously clean. There is no religious 
instruction given, so that children of all 
sects come equally; but, at the com- 
mencement of the day’s work, a few 
verses of the Bible are read, and, I be- 
lieve, the Lord’s Prayer is repeated. 
The teachers in all the classes, except 
two or three of the highest boys’ classes, 
are women. All of them struck me as 
intelligent, and many were very pretty 
and ladylike. Their salaries vary from 
about 50/. to 1007. ; and, as their work 
is finished by 3 p.m. the pay seems 


liberal enough. The average age of 


the girl-pupils is from seven to seven- 
teen ; that of the boys from seven to 
fifteen, after which the ablest boys are 
sent from the schools, to receive a clas- 
sical education at the Free Academy. 
Reading, writing, ciphering, geography, 
grammar, history, book-keeping for the 
boys, and moral philosophy for the girls, 
were the staples of instruction: and I 
could not discover that any foreign lan- 
guage was ever attempted to be taught. 
I came in to the classes as a casual 
visitor, and therefore saw the working 
of the system in its every-day aspect. 
The children apparently understood very 
well what they were taught. I know 
that I heard a number of those myste- 
rious questions asked, about what the 
price of a silk dress would be, containing 
I am afraid to say how many yards and 
fractions of yards, supposing that three- 
elevenths and five-seventeenths of a foot 
of silk cost so much. I believe that the 
answer was given rightly, and I am sure 
that the children explained very dis- 
tinctly why they gave the answer which 
they did give. What struck me most was 
the look of intelligence and the orderly 
behaviour of the children. In some 
classes there were nearly fifty children, 
and yet the one mistress a;;eared to 
have no difficulty in maintaining order, 
almost without punishment of any kind. 


The highest class of girls were engaged, 
when I was taken to their class-room, in 
the study of what was called intellectual 
philosophy, and were set, in my pre- 
sence, to discuss the theme, whether the 
imagination can create, or only combine. 
I admit freely that they talked as much 
nonsense as any score of young ladies— 
or boys too, for that matter—always do, 
when they begin discussing the question 
of innate ideas; but they obviously 
knew and understood all the stock com- 
mon-places and appropriate illustrations 
which it is proper to quote upon the 
subject. The teacher was obviously a 
strong abolitionist in her views, and 
propounded a question to her class, 
whether a New England minister, who 
preached pro-slavery doctrines, could be 
right subjectively. Nine-tenths of the 
class disposed of the question with more 
feeling than logic—by an enthusiastic 
negative. Indeed, the vote was unani- 
mous, with the exception of one lazy, 
fat-looking girl, who had been amusing 
herself, during the discussion on innate 
ideas, by tickling her neighbour’s neck 
with a pen, and who woke up at this 
question, with the remark, “ Well, I 
guess he’d be about right anyhow.” At 
these schools, by the way, coloured chil- 
dren are not admitted. 

Besides the State schools, there are 
several free public schools, kept up by 
voluntary contributions. The Roman 
Catholics have large schools, to which 
they try very hard to attract the chil- 
dren of their own creed, as they look 
with great, and from their own point of 
view not unfounded, jealousy on the 
free schools. The “ House of Industry” 
schools, too, at the Five Points, which 
I went over, are chiefly maintained 
by the Episcopalians, and seem to be 
a very useful institution. Situated in 
the very .owest quarter «i New Y«rk, 
they are designed to educate children 
of a class too low to find admis- 
sion elsewhere. They are, in truth, 
Ragged Schools ; and, in order to induce 
the parents to let their children come, 
the school feeds them during school 
hours. In the classes I went through, 
there was scarcely a child born of 
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American parents. There were repre- 
sentatives of almost every foreign nation, 
but the majority were Germans, Irish, 
and Negroes ; for the poor about the Five 
Points are too wretched to care for 
colour. Of course very little can be 
taught to such a class of children, but 
still they learn to read and write, and, 
for children, they sing beautifully. By 
these and similar schools, as far as I 
could learn, one half of the children of 
the “Arab” population in New York 
receive some kind of education, so that 
the proportion of the rising generation 
in this city which will grow up without 
any education is but small. In the other 
Free States, where there are not the 
great difficulties of an enormous city to 
contend with, the spread of education 
is even more universal than in New 
York. 

To this free general education I attach 
extreme importance in relation toslavery. 
If, as seems probable, the North subju- 
gates the South, I cannot believe that the 
next generation of the North (educated 
as it will be to an extent to which no 
generation in the States has been edu- 
cated yet), will long submit to the stigma 
of slavery. Hereafter the North will 
have the power, and, I trust, will have 
the will also. There are already signs 
of a great change. In New York, the 
black population is relatively very small ; 
and, from the connexion of the city with 
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the South, its pro-slavery sympathies 
were stronger than those of any other 
Northern town ; but, since the secession 
began, public feeling has changed. I 
was present the other night at a meeting 
in aid of the slaves deserted by their 
masters at Port Royal. The room was 
crowded. There were probably some 
three thousand well-dressed people 
present, who cheered enthusiastically 
every expression of abolition sentiment ; 
but what struck me most was that, 
sitting amidst the crowd, were numbers 
of blackmen and women—a thing which 
a few years ago would not have been 
tolerated ata New York meeting. Again, 
abolition papers are now popular ; aboli- 
tion lectures are frequent; the negro 
Douglas can lecture in the city to 
crowded audiences ; and modified aboli- 
tionism is the fashionable opinion of 
polite society. There are stern facts, 
too, to be quoted also, as well as senti- 
ments. An American slaver-captain has 
just been hung in New York, after forty 
years virtual suspension of the law 
against the slave-trade, and any attempt 
to excite popular sympathy in his behalf 
failed signally. It would be well if our 
own politicians, who are so fond of 
demonstrating, on abstract grounds, that 
the war going on in the Union has no 
bearing on the question of slavery, 
could look more to facts and less to 
theories. E. D. 


WAITING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


Post tempestatem tranquillitas. 


Epitaph in Ely Cathedral. 


Tuey lie, with uplift hands, and feet 
Stretched like dead feet that walk no more, 
And stony masks oft human sweet, 
As if the olden look each wer, 
Familiar curves of lip and eye, 
Were wrought by some fond memory. 
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All waiting : the new-coffined dead, 
The handful of mere dust that lies 
Sarcophagused in stone and lead 
Under the weight of centuries: 
Knight, cardinal, bishop, abbess mild, 
With last week’s buried year-old child. 


After the tempest cometh peace, 
After long travail sweet repose ; 
These folded palms, these feet that cease 
From any motion, are but shows 
Of—what? What rest? How rest they? Where ? 
The generations nought declare. 


Dark grave, unto whose brink we come, 
Drawn nearer by all nights and days ; 

Each after each, thy solemn gloom 
Pierces with momentary gaze, 

Then goes, unwilling or content, 

The way that all his fathers went. 


Is there no voice or guiding hand 

Arising from the awful void, 
To say, “ Fear not the silent land ; 

Would He make ought to be destroyed ?” 
Would He? or can He? What know we 
Of Him who is Infinity ? 


Strong Love, which taught us human love, 
Helped us to follow through all spheres 

Some soul that did sweet dead lips move, 
Lived in dear eyes in smiles and tears, 

Love—once so near our flesh allied, 

That “Jesus wept” when Lazarus died ;— 


Eagle-eyed Faith that can see God, 
In worlds without and heart within ; 
In sorrow by the smart o’ the rod, 
In guilt by the anguish of the sin; 
In everything pure, holy, fair, 
God saying to man’s soul, “I am there ;”— 


These only, twin-archangels, stand 
Above the abyss of common doom, 

These only stretch the tender hand 
To us descending to the tomb, 

Thus making it a bed of rest 

With spices and with odours drest. 


So, like one weary and worn, who sinks 
To sleep beneath long faithful eyes, 

Who asks no word of love, but drinks 
The silence which is paradise— 

We only cry—*“ Keep angel-ward, 

And give us good rest, O good Lord!” 
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tAVENSHOE 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF “GEOFFRY HAMLYN.” 


CHAPTER LIV. 


CHARLES MEETS HORNBY AT LAST. 
Ox for the whispering woodlands of 
Devna! Oh for the quiet summer- 
evenings above the lakes, looking far 
away at the white-walled town on the 
distant shore! No more hare-shooting, 
no more turtle-catching, for you, my 
dear Charles. The allies had determined 
to take Sebastopol, and winter in the 
town. It was a very dull place, every 
one said; but there was a race-course, 
and there would be splendid boat-racing 
in the harbour. The country about the 
town was reported to be romantic, and 
there would be pleasant excursions in 
the winter to Simpheropol, a gayer town 
than Sebastopol, and where there was 
more society. They were not going to 
move till the spring, when they were to 
advance up the valley of the Dnieper to 
Moscow, while a flying column: was to 
be sent to follow the course of the Don, 
cross to the Volga at Suratow, and so 
penetrate into the Ural Mountains and 
seize the gold mines, or do something of 
this sort; it was all laid out quite 
plain. 

Now, don’t call this ex post facto 
wisdom, but just try to remember 
what extravagant ideas every non- 
military man had that autumn about 
what our army would do. The mi- 
nister of the King of the Dipsodes 
never laid down a more glorious cam- 
paign than we did. We have had our 
little lesson about that kind of amuse- 
ment. There has been none of it in 
this American business, but our good 
friends the other side of the Atlantic 
are worse than they were in the time of 
the Pogram defiance. Either they don’t 
file their newspapers, or else they con- 
sole themselves by saying that they could 


have done it all if they had liked. It 


now becomes my duty to use all the re- 
sources of my art to describe Charles’s 
emotions at the first sight of Sebastopol. 
Such an opportunity for the display of 
beautiful language should not be let 
slip. I could do it capitally by buying 
a copy of Mr. Russell’s “ War,” or even 
by using the correspondence I have on 
the table before me. But I think you 
will agree with me that it is better left 
alone. One hardly likes to come into 
the field in that line after Russell. 

Balaclava was not such a pleasant 
place as Devna. It was bare and rocky, 
and everything was in confusion, and the 
men were dying in heaps of cholera. 
The nights were beginning to grow chill, 
too, and Charles began to dream regu- 
larly, that he was sleeping on the bare 
hill-side, in a sharp frost, and that he 
was agonisingly cold about the small of 
his back. And the most singular thing 
was that he always woke and found his 
dream come true. At first he only used to 
dream this dream towards morning ; but, 
as October began to creep on, he used to 
wake with it several times in the night, 
and at last hardly used to go to sleep at 
all for fear of dreaming it. 

Were there no other dreams? No. 
No dreams, but one ever-present reality. 
A dull aching regret for a past for ever 
gone. <A heavy deadly grief, lost fora 
time among the woods of Devna, but 
come back to him now amidst the cold, 
and the squalor, and the sickness of 
Balaclava. A brooding over missed 
opportunities, and the things that might 
have been. Sometimes a tangled puzzled 
train of thought as to how much of 
this ghastly misery was his own fault, 
and how much accident. And above all 
a growing desire for death, unknown 
before. 

And all this time, behind the hill, 
the great guns, which had begun a fitful 
muttering when they first came there, 
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often dying off into silence, now day by 
day, as trench after trench was opened, 
grew louder and more continuous, till 
hearing and thought were deadened, and 
the soul was sick of their never-ceasing 
melancholy thunder. 

And at six o'clock on the morning of 
the 17th, such an infernal din began as 
no man there had ever heard before, 
which grew louder and louder till nine, 
when it seemed impossible that the ear 
could bear the accumulation of sound, 
and then suddenly doubled, as the Aga- 
memnon and the Montebello, followed 
by the fleets, steamed in and lay broad- 
side-to under the forts. Four thousand 
pieces of the heaviest ordnance in the 
world were doing their work over that 
hill, and the 140th stood dismounted 
and listened. 

At ten o’clock the earth shook, and a 
column of smoke towered up in the air 
above the hill, and as it began to hang 
motionless the sound of it reached them. 
It was different from the noise of guns. It 
was something new and terrible. An 
angry hissing roar. An hour after they 
heard that twenty tons of powder were 
blown up in the French lines. 

Soon after this, though, there was 
work to be done, and plenty of it. The 
wounded were being carried to the rear. 
Some cavalry were dismounted and told 
off for the work. Charles was one of 
them. 

The wind had not yet sprung up, and 
all that Charles saw for the moment was 
a valley full of smoke, and fire, and 
sound. He caught a glimpse of the 
spars and funnel of a great liner above 
the smoke to the left ; but directly after 
they were under fire, and the sickening 
day’s work began. 

Death and horror in every form, of 


course. The wounded lying about in 
heaps. Officers trying to compose their 


faces, and die like gentlemen. Old 
Indian soldiers dying grimly as they 
had lived, and lads, fresh from the 
plough last year, listed at the market- 
cross some unlucky Saturday, sitting up 
staring before them with a look of terror 
and wonder more sad to see than either. 
But everywhere all the day, where the 
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shot screamed loudest, where the shell 
fell thickest, with his shako gone, with 
his ambrosial curls tangled with blood, 
with his splendid gaudy fripperies soiled 
with dust and sweat, was Hornby, the 
dandy, the fop, the dicer ; doing the 
work of ten, carrying out the wounded 
in his arms, encouraging the dying, 
cheering on the living. 

“YT knew there was some stuff in 
him,” said Charles, as he followed him 
into the Crown battery ; just at that 
time the worst place of all, for The 
Twelve Apostles had begun dropping red- 
hot shot into it, and exploded some 
ammunition, and killed some men. And 
they had met a naval officer, known to 
Hornby, wounded, staggering to the 
rear, who said “that his brother was 
knocked over, and that they wanted to 
make out that he was dead, but he had 
only fainted.” So they went back with 
him. The officer’s brother was dead 
enough, poor fellow ; but, as Charles and 
Hornby bent suddenly over him to look 
at him, their faces actually touched. 

Hornby did not recognise him. He 
was in a state of excitement, and was 
thinking of no one less than Charles, 
and Charles’s moustaches had altered 
him, as I said before. If their eyes 
had met I believe Hornby would have 
known him ; but it was not to be till the 
25th, and this was only the 17th. If 
Hornby could only have known hin, if 
they could only have had ten minutes’ 
talk together, Charles would have known 
all that we know about the previous 
marriage of his grandfather, and, if that 
conversation had taken place, he would 
have known more than any of them, 
for Hornby knew something which he 
thought of no importance, which was 
very important indeed. He knew where 
Ellen was.! 

But Charles turned his face away, 
and the recognition never took place. 
Poor Charles said afterwards that it was 

4 You must send your memory back ten 
months to remember a very important cireum- 
stance about Ellen and the priest in the wood. 
That is not my fault. If the public choose to 
take eighteen months about reading a book 


which should be read in two days, Iam not to 
blame. 
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all a piece of luck—that “the stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera.” It 
is not the case. He turned away his 
eyes, and avoided the recognition. What 
he meant is this :— 

As Hornby’s face was touching his, 
and they were both bending over the 
dead man, whom they could hardly be- 
lieve to be dead, the men behind them 
fired off the great Lancaster in the next 
one-gun battery. “Crack!” and they 
heard the shell go piff, piff, piff, piff, 
piff, and strike something. And then 
one man close to them cried out, “‘ God 
Almighty !” and another cried “Christ!” 
as sailors will at such awful times ; and 
they both leapt to their feet. Above 
the smoke there hung, a hundred of feet 
in the air, a something like a vast black 
pine tree ; and, before they had time to 
realize what had happened, there was a 
horrible roar, and a concussion which 
made them stagger on their legs. A 
shell from the Lancaster had blown up 
the great redoubt in front of the Redan 
wall, and every Russian gun ceased 
firing. And above the sound of the 
Allied guns rose the cheering of our own 
men, sounding amidst the awful bass 
like the shrill treble of school-children 
at play. 

Charles said afterwards that this 
glorious accident prevented their recog- 
nition. It is not true. He prevented 
it himself, and took the consequences. 
But Hornby recognised him on the 25th 
in this wise :— 

The very first thing in the morning, 
they saw, on the hills to the right, Rus- 
sian skirmishers creeping about towards 
them, apparently without an object. 
They had breakfast, and took no notice 
of them till about eight o'clock, when 
a great body of cavalry came slowly, 
regiment by regiment, from behind a 
hill near the Turks. Then gleaming 
batteries of artillery; and, lastly, an 
endless column of grey infantry, which 
began to wheel into line. And when 
Charles had seen some five or six grey 
battalions come swinging out, the word 
was given to mount, and he saw no 
more, but contemplated the tails of 
horses. And at the same moment the 


guns began an irregular fire on their 
right. 

Almost immediately the word was 
given to advance, which they did slow- 
ly. Charles could see Hornby just 
before him, in his old place, for they 
were in column. They crossed the plain, 
and went up the crest of the hill, halting 
on the high road. Here they sat for 
some time, and the more fortunate 
could see the battle raging below to the 
right. Our men seemed getting rather 
the worst of it. 

They sat there about an hour and a 
half; and all in a moment, before any 
one seemed to expect it, some guns 
opened on them from the right; so 
close that it made their right ears tingle. 
A horse from the squadron in front of 
Charles bolted from the ranks, and 
nearly knocked down Hornby. The 
horse had nevi to bolt, for he carried a 
dead man, who in the last spasm had 
pulled him on his haunches, and struck 
his spurs deep into his sides. 

Charles began to guess that they 
were “in for it” at last. He had no 
idea, of course, whether it was a great 
battle or a little one ; but he saw that 
the 140th had work before them. I, of 
course, have only to speak of what 
Charles saw with his own eyes, and 
what therefore bears upon the story I 
am telling you. That was the only man 
he saw killed at that time, though the 
whole brigade suffered rather heavily by 
the Russian cannonade at that spot. 

Very shortly after this they were told 
to form line. Of course, when this 
manceuvre was accomplished, Charles 
had lost sight of Hornby. He was 
sorry for this. He would have liked to 
know where he was; to help him, if 
possible, should anything happen to 
him ; but there was not much time to 
think of it, for directly after they moved 
forward at a canter. In the front line 
were the llth Hussars and the 13th 
Light Dragoons, and in the second were 
the 140th Hussars, the 8th Hussars, 
and the 4th Dragoons. Charles could 
see thus much, now they were in line. 

They went down hill, straight to- 
wards the guns, and almost at once the 
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shot from them began to tell. The men 
of the 11th and 13th began to fall 
terribly fast. The men in the second 
line, in which Charles was, were falling 
nearly as fast, but this he could not 
remark. He missed the man next him 
on the right, one of his favourite com- 
rades, but it did not strike him that the 
poor fellow was cut in two by a shot. 
He kept on wishing that he could see 
Hornby. He judged that the affair was 
getting serious. He little knew what 
was to come. 

He had his wish of seeing Hornby, 
for they were riding up hill into a 
narrowing valley, and it was impossible 
to keep line. They formed into column 
again, though men and horses were 
rolling over and over at every stride, 
and there was Hornby before him, sail- 
ing along as gallant and gay as ever. A 
fine beacon to lead a man to a glorious 
death. 

And, almost the next moment, the 
batteries right and left opened on them. 
Those who were there engaged can give 
us very little idea of what followed in 
the next quarter of an hour. They 
were soon among guns—the very guns 
that had annoyed them from the first ; 
and infantry beyond opened fire on 
them. There seems to have been a de- 
gree of confusion at this point. Charles, 
and two or three others known to him, 
were hunting some Russian artillerymen 
round their guns, for a minute or so. 
Hornby was among them. He saw 
also at this time his little friend the 
cornet, on foot, and rode to his assistance. 
He caught a riderless horse, and the 
cornet mounted. Then the word was 
given to get back again; I know not 
how; I have nothing to do with it. 
But, as they turned their faces to get 
out of this horrible hell, poor Charles 
gave a short, sharp scream, and bent 
down in his saddle over his horse’s neck. 

It was nothing. It was only as if 
one were to have twenty teeth pulled 
out at once. The pain was over in an 
instant. What a fool he was to cry 
out! The pain was gone again, and 
they were still under fire, and Hornby 
was before him. 


How long? How many minutes, 
how many hours? His left arm was 
nearly dead, but he could hold his reins 
in a way, and rode hard after Hornby, 
from some wild instinct. The pain had 
stopped, but was coming on again as if 
ten thousand red-hot devils were pulling 
at his flesh, and twenty thousand were 
arriving each moment to help them. 

His own friends were beside him 
again, and there was a rally and a 


charge. At what? he thought for an 
instant. At guns? No. At men this 


time, Russian hussars—right valiant 
fellows, too. He saw Hornby in the 
thick of the mélée, with his sword 
flickering about his head like lightning. 
He could do but little himself ; he rode 
at a Russian and unhorsed him ; he re- 
members seeing the man go down, though 
whether he struck at him, or whether 
he went down by the mere superior 
weight of his horse, he cannot say. 
This I can say, though, that whatever 
he did, he did his duty as a valiant 
gentleman; I will go bail for that 
much, 

They beat them back, and then 
turned. Then they turned again and 
beat them back once more. And then 
they turned and rode. For it was time. 
Charles lost sight of Hornby til! the 
last, when some one caught his rein and 
turned his horse, and then he saw that 
they were getting into order again, and 
that Hornby was before him, reeling in 
his saddle. 

As the noise of the battle grew fainter 
behind them, he looked round to see who 
was riding beside him, and holding him 
by the right arm. It was the little 
cornet. Charles wondered why he did 
so. “You're hard hit, Simpson,” said 
the cornet. “Never mind. Keep your 
saddle a little longer. We shall be all 
right directly.” 

His faculties were perfectly acute, and, 
having thanked the cornet, he looked 
down and noticed that he was riding 
between him and a trooper, that his 
left arm was hanging numbed by his 
side, and that the trooper was guiding 
his horse. He saw that they had saved 
him, and even in his deadly agony he 
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was so far his own old courteous self, 
that he turned right and left to them 
and thanked for what they had done 
for him. 

But he kept his eyes fixed on Hornby, 
for he saw that he was desperately hit, 
and he wanted to say one or two words 
to him before either of them died. 
Soon they were among English faces, 
and English cheers rang out in welcome 
to their return, but it was nothing to 
him ; he kept his eye, which was grow- 
ing dim, on Hornby, and, when he saw 
him fall off his saddle into the arms of 
a trooper, he dismounted too and stag- 
gered towards him. 

The world seemed to go round and 
round, and he felt about him like a 
blind man. But he found Hornby 
some how. A doctor, all scarlet and 
gold, was bending over him, and Charles 
knelt down on the other side and looked 
into the dying man’s face. 

“Do you know me, lieutenant?” he 
said, speaking thick like a drunken 
man, but determined to hold out ; “ you 
know your old servant, don’t you ?” 

Hornby smiled as he recognised him, 
and said, “ Ravenshoe.” But then his 
face grew anxious, and he said, “ Why 
did you hide yourself from me? You 
have ruined everything.” 

He could get no further for a minute, 
and then he said— 

“Take this from round my neck and 
carry it to her. Tell her that you saw 
me die, and that I was true to our com- 
pact. Tell her that my share of our 
purification was complete, for I followed 
duty to death, as I promised her. She 
has a long life of weary penance before 
her to fulfil our bargain. Say I should 
wish her to be happy, only that I know 
she cannot be. And also say that I see 
now, that there is something better 
and more desirable than what we call 
happiness. I don’t know what it is, 
but I suspect it is what we call duty.” 

Here the doctor said, “They are at it 
again, and I must go with them. I can 
do no good here for the poor dear fellow. 
Take what he tells you off his neck, 
in my presence, and let me go.” 

The doctor did it himself. When the 
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great heavy gold stock was unbuttoned, 
Hornby seemed to breathe more freely. 
The doctor found round his neck a gold 
chain, from which hung a photograph 
of Ellen, and a black cross. He gave 
them to Charles, and departed. 

Once more Charles spoke to Hornby. 
He said, “ Where shall I find her ?” 

Hornby said, “ Why, at Hackney, to be 
sure ; did you not know she was there?” 
Andafterwards, at the very last, ‘““Ravens- 
hoe, I should have loved you ; you are 
like her, my boy. Don’t forget.” 

But Charles never heard that. They 
found Hornby dead and cold, with his 
head on Charles’s lap, and Charles looked 
so like him that they said, “ This man is 
dead too; let us bury him.” But a 
skilful doctor there present, said, “ This 
man is not dead, and will not die ;” and 
he was right. 

Oh, but the sabres bit deep that 
autumn afternoon! There were women 
in Minsk, in Moglef, in Tchernigof, in 
Jitemir, in Polimva, whose husbands 
were Hussars—and women in Taganrog, 
in Tcherkask, in Sanepta, which lies 
under the pleasant slate mountains, 
whose husbands and sons were Cossacks 
—who were made widows that day. For 
that day’s work there was weeping in 
the reed-thatched hovels of the Don, 
and in the mud-built shanties of the 
Dnieper. For the 17th Lancers, the 
Scots Greys, the Ist Royals, and the 
6th Enniskillens,—*“ these terrible beef- 
fed islanders” (to use the words of the 
Northern Bee)—were upon them ; and 
Volhynia and Hampshire, Ienfrew- 
shire and Grodno, Podolia and Fer- 
managh, were mixed together in one 
common ruin. 

Still, they say, the Princess Petro- 
vitch, on certain days, leaves her car- 
riage, and walks a mile through the 
snow, barefoot, into Alexandroski, in 
memory of her light-haired handsome 
young son, whom Hornby slew at Bala- 
clava. And I myself know the place 
where Lady Allerton makes her pilgri- 
mage for those two merry boys of hers 
who lie out on the Crimean hill. Alas ! 
not side by side. Up and down in all 
weathers, along a certain gravel walk, 
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where the chalk brook, having flooded 
the park with its dammed-up waters, 
comes foaming and spouting over a cas- 
cade, and hurries past between the 
smooth-mown lawns of the pleasance. 
In the very place where she stood when 
the second lettercame. And there, they 
say, she will walk, at times, until her 
beauty and her strength are gone, and 
her limbs refuse to carry her. 

Karlin Karlinoff was herding strange- 
looking goats on the Suratow hill-side, 
which looks towards the melancholy 
Volga on one side, and the reedy Ural 
on the other, when the Pulk came 
back, and her son was not with them. 
Eliza Jones had got on her husband’s 
smock frock, and was a-setting of beans, 
when the rector’s wife came struggling 
over the heavy lands and water-furrows, 
and broke the news gently, and with 
many tears. Karlin Karlinoff drove her 
goats into the mud-walled yard that 
night, though the bittern in the melan- 
choly fen may have been startled from 
his reeds by a cry more wild and dole- 
ful than his own ; and Eliza Jones went 
on setting her beans, though they were 
watered with her tears. 

What a strange wild business it was! 
The extreme east of Europe against the 
extreme west. Men without a word, 
an idea, a habit or a hope in common, 
thrown suddenly together, to fight and 
slay ; and then to part, having learnt 
to respect one another better, in one 
year of war, than ever they had ina 
hundred years of peace. Since that 
year we have understood Eylau and 
Borodino, which battles were a puzzle 
to some of us before that time. The 
French did better than we, which was 
provoking, because the curs began to 
bark—Spanish curs, for instance ; Ameri- 
can curs; the lower sort of French cur; 
and the Irish curs, who have the strange 
habit of barking the louder the more 
they are laughed at, and who, now, 
being represented by about two hundred 
men among six million, have rather a 
hard time of it. They barked louder, of 
course, at the Indian mutiny. But 
they have all got their tails between 
their legs now, and are likely to keep 
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them there. We have had our lesson. 
We have learnt that what our fathers 
told us was true—that we are the most 
powerful nation on the face of the 
earth. 

This, you will see, bears all upon the 
story I am telling you. Well, in a sort 
of way. Though I do not exactly see 
how. I could find a reason, if you gave 
me time. If you gave me time, I could 
find a reason for anything. However, 
the result is this, that our poor Charles 
had been struck by a ball in the bone of 
his arm, and that the splinters were 
driven into the flesh, though the arm 
was not broken. It was a nasty busi- 
said the doctors. All sorts of 
things might happen to him. Only one 
thing was certain, and that was that 
Charles Ravenshoe’s career in the army 
was over for ever. 
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CHAPTER LV. 
ARCHER’S PROPOSAL. 


Srx weeks had passed since the date 
of Captain Archer’s letter before he pre- 
sented himself in person at Casterton 
They were weary weeks enough to Mary, 
Lord Saltire, and Lady Ascot. Lady 
Ascot was staying on at Casterton as if 
permanently, at the earnest request of 
Lord and Lady Hainault; and she 
stayed on the more willingly that she 
and Mary might mingle their tears about 
Charles Ravenshoe, whom they were 
never to see again. The “previous 
marriage affair” had apparently fallen 
through utterly. All the advertisements, 
were they worded never so frantically, 
failed to raise to the surface the particular 
parish-clerk required ; and Lady Ascot, 
after having propounded a grand scheme 
for personally inspecting every register 
in the United Kingdom, which was 
pooh-poohed by Lord Saltire, now gave 
up the matter asa bad job; and Lord 
Saltire himself began to be puzzled and 
uneasy, and once more to wonder whether 
or no Maria was not mistaken after all. 
Mackworth was still very ill, though 
slowly recovering. The younger Tiernay, 
who was nursing him, reported that his 
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head seemed entirely gone, although he 
began to eat voraciously, and, if encour- 
aged, would take exercise. He would 
now walk far and fast, in silence, with 
the kind priest toiling after him. But 
his wilful feet always led him to the 
same spot. Whether they rambled in the 
park, whether they climbed the granite 
tors of the moor, or whether they fol- 
lowed the stream up through the woods, 
they always ended their walk at the 
same place—at the pool among the 
tumbled boulders, under the dark western 
headland, where Cuthbert’s body had 
been found. And here the priest would 
sit looking seaward, as if his life and his 
intellect had come toa full stop here, 
and he was waiting patiently till a gleam 
of light should come from beyond. 
William was at Ravenshoe, in full 
possession of the property. He had been 
born a gamekeeper’s son, and brought 
up asa groom. He had now 10,000/. a 
year ; and was going to marry the fisher- 
man’s daughter, his own true love, as 
beautiful, as sweet-tempered a girl as 
any in the three kingdoms. It was one 
of the most extraordinary rises in life 
that ever had taken place. Youth, 
health, and wealth—they must produce 
happiness. Why no, not exactly in his 
case. He believed Charles was dead, 
and he knew, if that was the case, that 
the property was his; but he was not 
happy. He could not help thinking 
about Charles. He knew he was dead 
and buried, of course ; but stil] he could 
not help wishing that he would come 
back, and that things might be again as 
they had been before. It is not very easy 
to analyse the processes of the mind of 
a man brought up as William was. Let 
us suppose that, having been taught to 
love and admire Charles above all earthly 
persons, his mind was not strong enough 
to disabuse himself of the illusion. I 
suppose that your African gets fond 
of his fetish. I take it that, if you stole 
his miserable old wooden idol in the 
night, though it might be badly carved, 
and split all up the back by the sun, 
and put in its place an Old Chelsea 
shepherdess, he would lament his 
graven image, and probably break the 
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fifty guineas’ worth of china with 
his club. I know this, however, 
that William would have given up 
his ten thousand a year, and have 
trusted to his brother’s generosity, if he 
could have seen him back again. In 
barbarous, out-of-the-way places, like 
the west of Devonshire, the feudal 
feeling between foster-brothers is still 
absurdly strong. It is very ridiculous, 
of course. Nothing can be more ridi- 
culous or unnecessary than the lightning 
coming down the dining-room chimney 
and sending the fire-irons flying about 
the cat’s ears. But there it is, and you 
must make the best of it. 

We are now posted up well enough 
in the six weeks which preceded the 
arrival of the mysterious Archer. He 
deferred his arrival till his honey- 
moon was completed. His mysterious 
letter to Mary partly alluded to his 
approaching marriage with Jane Block- 
strop—daughter of Lieutenant Block- 
strop of the coastguard, and niece of Rear- 
Admiral Blockstrop, who, as Captain 
Blockstrop, had the 7'’artar on the Aus- 
tralian station—and partly to something 
else. We shall see what directly. For, 
when Mary came down to see him in 
the drawing-room, there was with him, 
besides his wife, whom he introduced at 
once, a very tall and handsome young 
man, whom he presented to her as her 
cousin, George Corby. 

Did Charles turn in his pallet at 
Scutari? Did he turn over and stare at 
the man in the next bed, who lay so 
deadly still, and who was gone when he 
woke on the weary morrow ? 

There was no mystery about George 
Corby’s appearance. When Mary’s fa- 
ther, Captain Corby, had gone to India, 
his younger brother, George’s father, had 
gone to Australia. This younger brother 
was a somewhat peevish, selfish man, 
and was not on the best of terms with 
Captain Corby. He heard, of course, of 
the wreck of the Warren Hastings, and 
the loss of his brother. He also informed 
himself that his niece was saved, and 
was the protected favourite of the Ra- 
venshoes. He had then said to himself, 
“Tam needy. I have a rising family. 
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She is better off than I can make her. 
Let her stay there.” And so he let her 
stay there, keeping himself, however, to 
do him justice, pretty well informed of 
her position. He had made the acquaint- 
ance of Captain Archer, of Melbourne, on 
his first voyage to that port, in the end 
of 1852; laid the whole matter before 
him, and begged him not to break it to 
her at present. Captain Archer had 
readily promised to say nothing, for he 
saw Mary the lady of a great house, 
with every prospect, as he thought, of 
marrying the heir. But when he saw 
Mary, after the break-up, in Grosvenor 
Square, a nursery governess, he felt that 
he ought to speak, and set sail from the 
port of London with a full determination 
of giving a piece of his mind to her 
uncle, should he hesitate to acknowledge 
her. He had no need to say much. 
Mr. Corby, though a selfish, was not an 
unkind man, by any means. And, be- 
sides, he was now very wealthy, and 
perfectly able to provide for his niece. 
So, when Archer had finished his story, 
he merely said, “I suppose I had better 
send over George to see if he will fall in 
love with her. That will be the best 
thing, I take it. She must not be a 
governess to those swells. They might 
slight her or insult her. Take George 
over for me, will you, my dear soul, and 
see how it is likely to go. At all events, 
bring her back to me. Possibly I may 
not have done my duty by her.” 

George was called in from the rocking- 
chair in the verandah to receive instruc- 
tions. He was, so his father told him, 
to go to Europe with Captain Archer, 
and, as Captain Archer was going to get 
married and miss a voyage, he might stay 
till he came back. First and foremost, he 
was to avail himself of his letters of 
introduction, and get into the good so- 
ciety that his father was able to command 
for him. Under this head of instruction 
he was to dance as much as possible, and 
to ride to the fox-hounds, taking care 
not to get too near to the hounds, or to 
rush at his fences like a madman, as all 
Australians did. Secondly, he was, if 
possible, to fall in love with his cousin 
Mary Corby, marry her, bring her back, 
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and reside pro tem. at Toorallooralybally- 
comefoozleah, which station should be 
swept and garnished for his reception, 
until the new house at the Juggerugabug- 
jug crossing-place was finished. Thirdly, 
he might run across to the Saxony 
ram sales, and, if he saw anything rea- 
sonable, buy, but be careful of pink ears, 
for they wouldn’t stand the Grampian 
frosts. Fourthly, he was not to smoke 
without changing his coat, or to eat the 
sugar when any one was looking. Fifthly, 
he was to look out for a stud horse, and 
might go as far as five hundred. Such 
a horse as Allow Me, Ask Mamma, or 
Pam’s Mixture would do.! And so on, 
like the directions of the Aulic Council 
to Archduke Charles. He was not to go 
expressly to Durham; but, if he found 
himself in that part of the world, he 
might get a short-horned bull. He need 
not go to Scotland unless he liked; but, 
if he did, he might buy a couple of 
collies, &c. &e. 

George attended the ram sales in 
Saxony, and just ran on to Vienna, 
thinking, with the philosophy of an Aus- 
tralian, that, if he did fall in love with 
his cousin, he might not care to travel 
far from her, and that therefore she 
might “keep.” However, he came at last, 
when Archer had finished his honey- 
moon ; and there he was in the drawing- 
room at Casterton. 

Mary was not so very much surprised 
when it was all put before her. She 
had said to Charles, in old times, “I 
know I have relations somewhere ; when 
I am rich they will acknowledge me ;” 
and, just for one instant, the suspicion 
crossed her mind that her relations 
might have heard of the fortune Lord 
Saltire had left her. It was unjust and 
impossible, and in an instant she felt 

1 These names actually occur, side by side, 
in my newspaper (The Field) to which I re- 
ferred for three names. They are in training 
by Henry Hall, whoever he may be, at 
Hambleton, in Yorkshire. The low slanginess 
of everything connected with the turf is be- 
ginning to show itself everywhere, even in the 
silly senseless names they give their horses. 
The noble old sport is on its last legs. When 
the few great high-minded men who are keep- 
ing things straight are gone, it will be little 
better than bull-fighting. 
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it to be so. Possibly the consciousness 
of her injustice made her reception of 
her cousin somewhat warmer. 

He was certainly very handsome and 
very charming. He had been brought 
up by his father the most punctilious 
dandy in the southern hemisphere, and 
thrown from a boy among the best 
society in the colony; so he was quite 
able to make himself at home every- 
where. If there was a fault in his man- 
ner, it was that there was just a shade 
too much lazy ease in the presence of 
ladies. One has seen that lately, how- 
ever, in other young gentlemen, not 
educated in the bush, to a greater ex- 
tent ; so we must not be hard upon him. 
When Lady Hainault and Lady Ascot 
heard that a cousin of Mary’s had just 
turned up from the wilds of Australia, 
they looked at one another in astonish- 
ment, and agreed that he must be a 
wild man. But, when they had gone 
down and sat on him, as a committee of 
two, for an hour, they both pronounced 
him charming. And so he was. 

Lord Hainault, on receiving this re- 
port, could do no less than ask him to 
stay a day ortwo. And so his luggage 
was sent for to Twyford, and the good 
Archer left, leaving him in, possession. 

Lord Saltire had been travelling round 
to all his estates. He had taken it into 
his head, about a month before this, 
that it was time that he should get into 
one of his great houses, and die there. 
He told Lady Ascot so, and advised her 
to come with him; but she still held on 
by Lord Charles Herries’ children and 
Mary, and said she would wait. So he 
had gone away, with no one but his 
confidential servant. He had gone to 
Cottingdean first, which stands on the 
banks of the Wannet, at the foot of the 
North Hampshire mountains. 

Well, Cottingdean did seem at first 
sight a noble lair for an old lion to 
crawl away and die in. There was a 
great mile-long elm avenue, carried, 
utterly regardless of economy, over the 
flat valley, across the innumerable 
branches of the river ; and at the last the 
trees ran up over the first great heave 
of the chalk hill: and above the top- 
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most boughs of those which stood in 
the valley, above the highest spire of 
the tallest poplar in the water-meadow, 
the old gray house hung aloft, a long 
irregular fagade of stone. Behind were 
dark woods, and above all a pearl-green 
line of down. 

But Cottingdean wouldn’t do. His 
lordship’s man Simpson, knew it wouldn’t 
do from the first. There were draughts 
in Cottingdean, and doors that slammed 
in the night, and the armour in the 
great gallery used suddenly to go clank 
at all hours, in a terrible way. And the 
lady ancestress of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who carried her head in a plate 
before her, used to stump upstairs and 
downstairs from twelve o’clock till one, 
when she was punctually relieved from 
duty by the wicked old ancestor of the 
sixteenth century, who opened the cellar 
door and came rattling his sword against 
the banisters up all the stair-case till he 
got to the north-east tower, into which 
he went and slammed the door; and, 
when he had finished his business, came 
clanking down again, when he in turn 
was relieved by a oi woAdol of ghosts, 
who walked till cockcrow. Simpson 
couldn’t stand it. No more could Lord 
Saltire, though possibly for different 
reasons than Simpson’s. 

The first night at Cottingdean Lord 
Saltire had his writing-desk unpacked, 
and took therefrom a rusty key. He 
said to Simpson, “ You know where I 
am going. If I am not back in half-an- 
hour, come after me.” Simpson knew 
where he was going. Lord Barkham 
had been staying here at Cottingdean 
just before he went up to town and was 
killed in that unhappy duel. The old 
servants remembered that, when Lord 
Barkham went away that morning, he 
had taken the key of his room with 
him, and had said, in his merry way, 
that no one was to go in there till he 
came back the next week, for he had 
left all his love-letters about. Lord 
Saltire had got the key, and was going 
to open the room the first time for forty 
years. 

What did the poor old man find 
there? Probably nothing more than 
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poor Barkham had said—some love- 
letters lying about. When the room 
was opened afterwards, by the new 
master of Cottingdean, we found only a 
boy’s room, with fishing-rods and guns 
lying about. In one corner were a pair 
of muddy top-boots kicked off in a 
hurry, and the old groom remembered 
that Lord Barkham had been riding out 
the very morning he started for London. 
But, amidst the dust of forty years, we 
could plainly trace that some one had, 
comparatively recently, moved a chair 
up to the fire-place, and on the empty 
hearth there was a heap of the ashes of 
burnt paper. 

Lord Saltire came back to Simpson 
just as his half-hour was over, and told 
him in confidence that the room he had 
been in was devilish draughty, and that 


he had caught cold in his ear. Cotting- 
dean would not do after this. They 


departed next morning. 
try Marksworth. 

Marksworth, Lord Saltire’s north 
country place, is in Cumberland. If 
you are on the top of the coach, going 
northward, between Hiltonsbridge and 
Copley Beck, you can see it all the way 
for three miles or more, over the stone 
walls. The mountains are on your left ; to 
the rightare endless unbroken level wood- 
lands ; and, rising out of them, two miles 
off, is a great mass of gray building, from 
the centre of which rises a square Nor- 
man keep, ninety feet high, a beacon for 
miles even in that mountainous country. 
The Hilton and Copley Beck join in the 
park, which is twelve miles in circum- 
ference, and nearly all thick woodland. 
Beyond the great tower, between it and 
the further mountains, you catch a gleam 
of water. This is Marksmere, in which 
there are charr. 

The draughts at Marksworth were 
colder and keener than the draughts 
at Cottingdean. Lord Saltire always 
hated the place ; for the truth is this, 
that although Marksworth looked as if it 
had stood for eight hundred years, 
every stone in it had been set up by his 
father when he, Lord Saltire, was quite a 
big boy. It was beautifully done ; it 
was splendidly and solidly built—pro- 
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bably the best-executed humbug in 
England ; but it was not comfortable to 
live in. A nobleman of the nineteenth 
century, stricken in years, finds it diffi- 
cult to accommodate himself in a house 
the windows of which are calculated to 
resist arrows. At the time of the Eglin- 
ton tournament, Lord Saltire challenged 
the whole Tory world in arms to attack 
Marksworth in the ante-gunpowder style 
of warfare, his Lordship providing 
eatables and liquor to besiegers and be- 
sieged, probably hoping that he might 
get it burnt down over his head, and 
have a decent excuse for rebuilding it 
in a more sensible style. The challenge 
was not accepted. “ The trouble,” said 
certain Tory noblemen, “of getting up 
the old tactics correctly would be very 
great; and the expense of having the 
old engines of war constructed would be 
enormous. Besides, it might come on to 
rain again, and spoil the whole affair.” 
Marksworth wouldn’t do. And then 
Simpson suggested his lordship’s town 
house in Curzon Street, and Lord Saltire 
said “ Hey?” and Simpson repeated his 
suggestion, and Lord Saltiresaid “Hah !” 
As Charles’s luck would have it, he 
liked the suggestion, and turned south, 
coming to Casterton on his way to 
London. He arrived at Casterton a 
few days after George Corby. When he 
alighted at the door, Lord Hainault ran 
down the steps to greet him, for this 
pair were very fond of one another. 
Lord Hainault, who was accused by 


some people of “priggishness,’ was 
certainly not priggish before Lord 
Saltire. He was genial and hearty. 


There was a crust on Lord Hainault. 
Because he had held his own to a certain 
extent among the clever commoners 
at the university, he fancied himself a 
little cleverer than he was. He in his 
heart thought more of his second, than 
Marston did of his double first, and pos- 
sibly showed it among his equals. But be- 
fore an acknowledged superior, like Lord 
Saltire, this never showed. When Lord 
Saltire talked wisely and shrewdly 
(and who could do so better than he ?), 
he listened; when Lord Saltire was 
cross, he laughed. On this occasion Lord 
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Saltire was cross. He never was cross 
to any one but Lady Ascot, Lord 
Hainault, and Marston. He knew 
they liked it. 

“ Good Ged, Hainault,” he began, 
“don’t stand grinning there, and look- 
ing so abominably healthy and happy, 
or I will drive away again and go on 
to London. Nothing can be in worse 
taste than to look like that at a man 
whom you see is tired and cold and 
peevish. You have been out shooting, 
too. Don’t deny it; you smell of gun- 
powder.” 

“Did you never shoot?” said Lord 
Hainault, laughing. 

“ T shot as long as I could walk, and 
therefore I have a right to nourish envy 
and all uncharitableness against those 
who cau still do so. I wish you would 
be cross, Hainault.- It is wretched 
manners not to be cross, when you 


see a man is trying to put you out of 


temper. 

“And how are you, my dear lad?” 
continued Lord Saltire, when he had 
got hold of his arm. “How is Lady 
Ascot ? and whom have you got here ?” 

“ We are all very well,” said Lord 
Hainault ; “ and we have got nobody.” 

“Well done,” said Lord Saltire. “I 
thought I should have found the house 
smelling like a poulterer’s shop on Guy 
Fawkes’s day, in consequence of your 
having got together all the hawbucks in 
the country for pheasant-shooting. I'll 
go upstairs, my dear boy, and change, 
and then come down to the library 
fire.” 

And so he did. There was no one 
there, and he sank into a comfortable 
chair with a contented “humph!” in 
front of the fire, beside a big round 
table. He had read the paper in the 
train; so he looked for a book. There 
was a book on the table beside him— 
Ruskin’s “ Modern Painters,” which had 
pictures in it ; so he took out his great 
gold glasses, and began turning it over. 

A man’s card fell from it. He picked 
it up and read it. “ Mr. Charles Ravens- 
hoe.” Poor Charles! That spring, you 
remember, he had come over to see 


Adelaide, and, while waiting to see old 
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Lady Hainault, had held his card in his 
hand. It had got into the book. Lord 
Saltire put the book away, put up his 
glasses, and walked to the window. 

And Charles lay in his bed and 
watched the flies upon the wall. 

“Tl send up for little Mary,” said 
Lord Saltire. “ I want to see the little 
bird. Poor Charles!” 

He looked out over the landscape. 
It was dull and foggy. He wandered 
into the conservatory, and idly looked 
out of the glass door at the end. Then, 
as he looked, he said, suddenly, “ Gad- 
zooks!” and then, still more briskly, 
“The deuce!” 

There was a splendid show of chry- 
santhemums in the flower garden, but 
they were not what his lordship ex- 
claimed at. In the middle of the walk 
was Mary Corby, leaning on the arm of 
a very handsome young man. He was 
telling some very animated story, and 
she was looking up into his face with 
sparkling eyes. 

“ Othello and Desdemona! Death and 
confusion !” said Lord Saltire. “ Here’s 
a pretty kettle of fish! Maria must be 
mad.” 

He went back into,the library. Lord 
Hainault was there. “ Hainault,” said 
he quietly, “who is that young gentle- 
man, walking with Mary Corby in the 
garden ?” 

“Oh! her cousin. 
time to tell you about it.” 
did. 

“ And what sort of fellow is he ?” said 
Lord Saltire. “A Yahoo, I suppose.” 

“Not at all. He is a capital fellow— 
a perfect gentleman. ‘There will be a 
match, I believe, unless you put a stop 
to it. You know best. We will talk 
it over. It seems to me to offer a 
good many advantages. I think it will 
come off in time. It is best for the 
poor little thing to forget poor Ravens- 
hoe, if she can.” 

“Yes, it will be best for her to forget 
poor Ravenshoe, if she can,” repeated 
Lord Saltire. “Iwish her to doso. I 
must make the young fellow’s accquaint- 
ance. By-the-bye, what time does your 
post go out?” 


I have not had 
Which he 
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“ At five.” 

“Have you no morning post ?” 

“Yes. We can send to Henley before 
nine.” 

“Then I shall not plague myself 
with writing my letter now. I should 
like to see this young fellow, Hainault.” 

George Corby was introduced. Lord 
Saltire seemed to take a great fancy to 
him. He kept near him all the evening, 
and listened with great pleasure to his 
Australian stories. George Corby was 
of course very much flattered by such 
attention from such a famous man. 
Possibly he might have preferred to be 
near Mary; but old men, he thought, 
are exacting, and it is the duty of gentle- 
men to bear with them. So he stayed 
by him with good grace. After a time 
Lord Saltire seemed to see that he had 
an intelligent listener. And then the 
others were astonished to hear Lord 
Saltire do what he but seldom did for 
them—use his utmost powers of con- 
versation ; use an art almost forgotten, 
that of talking. To this young man, 
who was clever and well educated, and, 
like most “squatters,” perhaps a trifle 
fond of hearing of great people, Lord 
Saltire opened the storehouse of his 


memory, of a memory extending over’ 


seventy years ; and in a clear, well modu- 
lated voice gave him his recollection of 
his interviews with great people—con- 
versations with Siéyes, Talleyrand, with 
Madame de Staél, with Robespierre, 
with Egalité, with Alexander, and a 
dozen others. George was intensely 
eager to hear about Marat. Lord Saltire 
and his snuff-box had not penetrated into 
the lair of that filthy wolf, but he had 
heard much of him from many friends, 
and told it well. When the ladies rose 
to go to bed, George Corby was asto- 
nished; he had forgotten Mary, had 
never been near her the whole evening, 
and he had made an engagement to 
drive Lord Saltire, the next morning, up 
to Wargrave in a pony-chaise, to look at 
Barrymore House, and the place where 
the theatre stood, and where the game 
of high jinks had been played so bravely 
fifty years before. And, moreover, he 
and Lord Saltire were the day after to 
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make an excursion down the river and 
see Medmenham, where once Jack 
Wilkes and the devil had held court. 
Mary would not see much of him at 
this rate for a day or two. 

It was a great shame of this veteran 
to make such a fool of the innocent 
young bushman. There ought to be 
fair play in love or war. His acquaint- 
ance Talleyrand could not have been 
more crafty. I am so angry with him 
that I will give the letter he wrote that 
night in extenso, and show the world 
what a wicked old man he was. When 
he went to his room he said to Simpson, 
“T have got to write a letter before I 
go to bed. I want it to go to the post 
at Henley before nine. I don’t want it 
to lie in the letter-box in the hall. I 
don’t want them to see the direction. 
What an appetite you would have for 
your breakfast, Simpson, if you were to 
walk to Henley.” And Simpson said, 
“Very good, my lord.” And Lord 
Saltire wrote as follows :— 

“My pear Lap,—I have been travel- 
ling to my places, looking for a place to 
die in. They are all cold and draughty, 
and won’t do. I have come back to Cas- 
terton. I must stay here at present on 
your account, and I am in mortal fear 
of dying here. Nothing, remember, 
can be more unmannerly or rude than 
falling ill and dying in another man’s 
house. I know that I should resent 
such a proceeding myself as a deliberate 
affront, and I therefore would not do it 
for the world. 

“You must come here to me instantly ; 
do you hear? I am keeping the breach 
for you at all sacrifices. Until you come, 
I am to be trundled about this foggy 
valley in pony carriages through the 
day, and talk myself hoarse all the 
evening, all for your sake, A cousin of 
Mary Corby’s has come from Australia. 
He is very handsome, clever, and gentle- 
manly, and I am afraid she is getting 
very fond of him. 

“This must not be, my dear boy. 
Now our dear Charles is gone, you must, 
if possible, marry her. It is insuffer- 
able that we should have another dis- 
appointment from an interloper. I don’t 
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blame you for not having come before. 
You were quite right, but don’t lose a 
moment now. Leave these boys of 
yours. The dirty little rogues must get 
on for a time without you. Don’t think 
that I sneer at the noble work that you 
and your uncle are doing. God Al- 
mighty forbid; but you must leave it 
for a time and come here. 

“Don’t argue or procrastinate, but 
come. I cannot go on being driven all 
over the country in November to keep 
him out of the way. Besides, if you 
don’t come soon, I shall have finished 
all my true stories, and have to do what 
I have never done yet—to lie. So 
make haste, my dear boy. 

“ Yours affectionately, 
“ SaLTIRE.” 


On the second day from this Lord 
Saltire was driven te Medmenham by 
George Corby, and prophesied to him 
about it. When they neared home, Lord 
Saltire grew distraught for the first time, 
and looked eagerly towards the terrace. 
As they drove up, John Marston ran 
down the steps to meet them. Lord 
Saltire said, “ Thank God!” and walked 
up to the hall-door between the two 
young men. 

“ Are you staying in London?” said 
George Corby. 

“Yes. I am living in London,” said 
John Marston. “An uncle of mine, a 
Moravian missionary from Australia, is 
working at a large ragged school in the 
Borough, and I am helping him.” 

“You don’t surely mean James 
Smith ?” said Corby. 

“ Indeed I do.” 

“Your uncle? Well, that is very 
strange. I know him very well My 
father fought his battle for him when 
he was at variance with the squatters 
about ... He is one of the best fellows 
in the world. I am delighted to make 
your acquaintance.” 

Lord Saltire said to Lord Hainault, 
when they were alone together, “ You 
see what a liberty I have taken, having 
my private secretary down in this un- 
ceremonious way. Do ask him to stay.” 

“You know how welcome he is for 


his own sake. Do you think you are 
right ?” 

“T think so.” 

“T am afraid you are a little too late,” 
said Lord Hainault. 

Alas ! poor Charles. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
SCUTARL 


Aas! poor Charles. While they all 
were dividing the spoil at home, think- 
ing him dead, where was he? 

At Scutari. What happened to him 
before he got there, no one knows or 
ever will know. He does not remember, 
and there is no one else to tell He 
was passed from hand to hand and put 
on board ship. Here fever set in, and 
he passed from a state of stupid agony 
into a state of delirium. He may have 
lain on the pier in the pouring rain, 
moistening his parched lips in the chil- 
ling shower; he may have been jolted 
from hospital to hospital, and laid in 
draughty passages, till a bed was found 
for him: as others were. But he happily 
knew nothing of it. Things were so 
bad with him now that it did not much 
matter how he was treated. Read Lord 
Sidney Osborne’s “Scutari and its Hos- 
pitals,” and see how he might have been, 
and probably was. It is no part of our 
duty to dig up and exhibit all that 
miserable mismanagement. I think we 
have learnt our lesson, I think I will 
go bail it don’t happen again. Before 
Charles knew where he was, there was 
a great change for the better. The hos- 
pital nurses arrived early in November. 

He thinks that there were faint gleams 
of consciousness in his delirium. In 
the first, he says he was lying on his 
back, and above him were the masts and 
spars of a ship, and a sailor-boy was 
sitting out on a yard in the clear blue, 
mending a rope or doing something. It 
may have been a dream or not. After- 
wards there were periods, distinctly re- 
membered, when he seemed conscious— 
conscious of pain, and space, and time— 
to a certain extent. At these times he 
began to understand, in a way, that he 
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was dead, and in hell. The delirium 
was better than this at ordinary times, in 
spite of its headlong incongruities. It 
was not so unbearable, save at times, 
when there came the feeling, too horrible 
for human brain to bear, of being mil- 
lions and millions of miles, or of cen- 
turies, away, with no road back ; at such 
times there was nothing to be done but 
to leap out of bed, and ery aloud for 
help in God’s name. 

Then there came a time when he 
began, at intervals, to see a great vaulted 
arch overhead, and to wonder whether or 
no it was the roof of the pit. He began, 
after studying the matter many times, to 
find that pain had ceased, and that the 
great vaulted arch was real. And he 
heard low voices once at this time— 
blessed voices of his fellow-men. He 
was content to wait. 

At last, his soul and consciousness 
seemed to return to him in a strange 
way. He seemed to pass out of some 
abnormal state into a natural one. For 
he became aware that he was alive, nay, 
more, that he was asleep and dreaming 
a silly, pleasant dream, and that he could 
wake himself at any time. He awoke, 
expecting to awake in his old room at 
Ravenshoe. But he was not there, and 
looked round him in wonder. 

The arch he remembered was over- 
head. That was all real enough. Three 
people were round his bed—a doctor 
in undress, a grey-haired gentleman 
who peered into his face, and a lady. 

“God bless me!” said the doctor. 
“We have fetched him through. Look 
at his eyes, just look at his eyes. As 
sane an eye as yours or mine, and the 
pulse as round as a button.” 

“Do you know us, my man?” said 
the gentleman. 

It was possible enough that he did 
not, for he had never set eyes on him 
before. The gentleman meant only, 


“ Are you sane enough to know one of 


your fellow-creatures when you see one?” 
Charles thought he must be some one 
he had met in society in old times and 
ought to recognise. He framed a polite 
reply, to the effect that he hoped he had 
been well since he met him last, and 
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that, if he found himself in the west, 
he would not pass Ravenshoe without 
coming to see him. 

The doctor laughed. “A little abroad, 
still, I daresay; I have pulled you 
through. You have had a narrow 
escape.” 

Charles was recovered enough to take 
his hand and thank him fervently, and 
whispered, “ Would you tell me one 
thing, sir? How did Lady Hainault 
come here ?” 

“Lady Hainault, my man?” 

“Yes; she who is standing at the foot 
of the bed.” 

“That is no Lady Hainault, my man ; 
that is Miss Nightingale. Do you ever 
say your prayers ¢” 

“No.” 

“Say them to-night before you go to 
sleep, and remember her name in them. 
Possibly they may get to heaven the 
quicker for it. Good-night.” 

“ Prayer forgotten, eh!” How much of 
all this misery lay in that, I wonder ? 
How much of this dull, stupid, careless 
despair—earth a hopeless, sunless wil- 
derness, and heaven not thought of? 
Read on. 

But, while you read, remember that 
poor Charles had had no domestic reli- 
gious education whatever. The vicar 
had taught him his catechism and “ his 
prayers.” After that, Shrewsbury and 
Oxford. Read on, but don’t condemn ; 
at least not yet. 

That he thanked God with all the 
earnestness of his warm heart that night, 
and remembered that name the doctor 
told him, you may be sure. But, when 
the prayer was finished, he began to think 
whether or no it was sincere, whether it 
would not be better that he should die, 
and that it should be all over and done. 
His creed was that, if he died in the faith 
of Christ, bearing no ill-will to anyone, 
having repented of his sins, it would not 
go ill with him. Would it not be better 
to die now that he could fulfil those 
conditions, and not tempt the horrible 
black future? Certainly. 

In time he left watching the great 
arch overhead, and the creeping shadows, 
and the patch of light on the wall, which 
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shaped itself into a faint rhomboid at 
noon, and crept on till it defined itself 
into a perfect square at sundown, and 
then grew golden and died out. He 
began to notice other things. But till 
the last there was one effect of light and 
shadow which he always lay awake to 
see—a faint flickering on the walls and 
roof, which came slowly nearer, till a 
light was in his eyes. We all know 
what that was. It has been described 
twenty times. I can believe that story 
of the dying man kissing the shadow on 
the wall. When Miss Nightingale and 
her lamp are forgotten, it will be time 
to consider whether one would prefer to 
turn Turk or Mormon. 

He began to take notice that there 
were men in the beds beside him. One, 
as we know, had been carried out dead ; 
but there was another in his place now. 
And one day there was a great event ; 
when Charles woke, both of them were 
up, sitting at the side of their beds, 
ghastly shadows, and talking across him. 

The maddest musician never listened 
to the “vox humana” stop at Haarlem 
with such delight as Charles did to these 
two voices. He lay fora time hearing 
them make acquaintance, and then he 
tried to sit up and join. He was on 
his left side, and tried to rise. His left 
arm would not support him, and he fell 
back, but they crept to him and set him 
up, and sat on his bed. 

“Right again, eh, comrade?” said 
one. “I thought you was gone, my lad. 
But I heard the doctor say you'd get 
through. You look bravely. Time was 
when you used to jump out of bed, and 
ery on God A’mighty. Many a time 
I’ve strove to help ye. The man in his 
bed died while you was like that, a Fu- 
silier Guards man. What regiment?” 

“T am of the 140th,” said Charles. 
“We had a bit of a brush with the 
enemy on the 25th. I was wounded 
there. It was a pretty little rattle, I 
think, for a time, but not of very much 
importance, I fancy.” 

The man who had first spoken 
laughed ; the other man, a lad who had 
a round face once, perhaps, but now was 
a pale death’s head, with two great star- 


ing eyes, speaking with a voice which 
Charles knew at once to be a gentle- 
man’s, said, “ Don’t you knows¢hen that 
that charge of yours is the talk of Eu- 
rope? That charge will never be for- 
gotten while the world is round. Six 
hundred men against ten battalions. 
Good God! And you might have died 
there, and not known it.” 

“Ah, is it so?” said Charles. “If 
some could only know it !” 

“That is the worst of it,’ said the 
young man. “I have enlisted under a 
false name, and will never go home any 
more. Never more. And she Will never 
know that I did my duty.” 

And after a time he got strong again 
in away. A bullet, it appears, had struck 
the bone of his arm, and driven the 
splinters into the flesh. Fever had come 
on, and his splendid constitution, as yet 
untried, save by severe training, had 
pulled him through. But his left arm 
was useless. The doctor looked at it 
again and again, and shook his head. 

The two men who were in the beds on 
each side of him were moved before him. 
They were only there a fortnight after 
his coming to himself. The oldest of 
the two went first, and two or three days 
after the younger. 

The three made all sorts of plans for 
meeting in England. Alas, what chance 
is there for three soldiers to meet again, 
unless by accident? At home it would 
have taken three years to have made 
these three men such hearty friends as 
they had become in a fortnight. Friend- 
ships are made in the camp, in the bush, 
or on board ship, at a wonderful rate. 
And, moreover, they last for an indefinite 
time. For ever, I fancy, for these rea- 
sons. Time does not destroy friendship. 
Time has nothing whatever to do with 
it. I have heard an old man of seventy- 
eight talking of a man he had not seen 
for twelve years, and before that for 
twenty-five, as if they were young men 
together. Craving for his company, as 
if once more they were together on the 
deck of the white-sailed yacht, flying 
before the easterly wind between Hurst- 
castle and Sconce Point. Mere continual 
familiarity, again, does not hurt friend- 
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ship, unless interests clash. Diversity of 
interests is the death-blow of friendship. 
One great sacrifice may be made—two, or 
even three; but, after the first, two men 
are not to one another as they were 
before. Where men are thrown inti- 
mately together for a short time, and 
part have only seen the best side of 
one another, or where men see one 
another frequently, and have not very 
many causes of difference, friendship will 
flourish for ever. In the case of love it 
is very different, and for this obvious 
reason, which I will explain in a few 
pages, if 

I entered into my own recognizances, 
in an early chapter of this story, not to 
preach. [I fear they are escheated after 
this short essay on friendship, coming, 
as it does, exactly in the wrong place. I 
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must only throw myself on the court, 
and purge myself of my contempt by 
promising amendment. 

Poor Charles after a time was sent 
home to Fort Pitt. But that mighty 
left arm, which had done such noble 
work when it belonged to No. 3, in the 
Oxford University eight, was useless, 
and Charles Simpson, trooper in the 
140th, was discharged from the army, 
and found himself on Christmas Eve 
in the street in front of the Waterloo 
Station, with eighteen shillings and nine- 
pence in his pocket, wondering blindly 
what the end would be, but no more 
dreaming of begging from those who 
had known him formerly than of leap- 
ing off Waterloo Bridge. Perhaps not 
half as much. 

To be continued. 


SCHEME OF REPRESENTATION. 


BY G. 0. TREVELYAN, B.A., SCHOLAR OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE! 


Mr. Hare has observed, with just pride, 
that his system of contingent repre- 
sentation “has been received with en- 
“thusiasm by many of the most scruti- 
“ nizing and enlightened minds of nearly 
“ every rank, class, and opinion.” That 
system has been pronounced by Mr. Mill 
to possess “the almost unparalleled merit 
“of carrying out a great principle of go- 
“ vernment, in a manner approaching to 
“ideal perfection as regards the special 
“ object in view, while it attains inci- 
“ dentally several other ends of scarcely 


1 We present this article, not because we 
agree with its anticipations respecting Mr. 
Hare’s scheme, but because we are anxious to 
contribute to the discussion of Mr. Hare's 
ideas even by exhibiting, in a strong form, what 
may be said against them. To us Mr. Hare's 
views seem of the very greatest importance 
—constituting, when taken collectively, a real 
stroke of inventive genius in a department of 
practical politics in which it was supposed, a 
little while ago, by almost every one, that the 
“last word” had been spoken through the 
mouths of our ordinary party politicians, and 
the wall reached beyond which, for those 
whom this “last word” did not satisfy, there 
was no farther hope or chance of progress,— 
Ep 


“inferior importance.” It is difficult to 
believe that in ascheme which has been 
sifted and approved by Mr. Mill there 
can exist any radical defect which has 
escaped his observation. It is still more 
ditficult to imagine that the grievance, 
the prevention of which constitutes, in 
his opinion, one of the principal merits 
of that scheme, is little more than 
imaginary. And yet it is hard to deny 
that there is one grave drawback in- 
herent in the very nature of Mr. Hare’s 
system, and that the abuse, which ac- 
cording to Mr. Mill can be remedied by 
that system only, cannot actually exist, 
in this country at least, under any sys- 
tem of equal representation. 

The grievance in question is stated 
at length in the seventh chapter of the 
Treatise on Representative Government. 
“Suppose that in a country governed 
“by equal and universal suffrage there 
“is a contested election in every con- 
“ stituency, and every election is carried 
“by a small majority. The Parliament 
“thus brought together represents little 
“ more than a bare majority of the peo- 
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“ple. This Parliament proceeds to legis- 
“late, and adopts important measures 
“by a bare majority of itself. What 
“ guarantee is there that these measures 
‘accord with the wishes of a majority 
“of the people?... It is possible, and 
“even probable, that the opinion which 
“has prevailed was agreeable only to a 
“minority of the nation, though to a 
“majority of that portion of it whom 
“the institutions of the country have 
“ erected into a ruling class.” 

This may be, and, no doubt, often is, 
the case when the measures in question 
are such as do not greatly interest the 
mass of the nation. Ifthe opinion of the 
constituent bodies was taken on the Bill 
for the Protection of Servants when 
employed in cleaning windows, it is not 
impossible that it might differ from that 
of the majority of the House of Com- 
mons. But when the measures in ques- 
tion are of vital importance, when they 
attract the attention and appeal to the 
feelings of the English people, then 
there is nothing more certain than that 
the English people will have their own 
way ; and woe be to those who attempt 
to bar them from it. 

In 1784, the Coalition Ministry was 
supported by a majority of the House 
of Commons at a time when they were 
unpopular with the nation at large. That 
is to say, the opinion which then prevail- 
ed concerning their measures was agree- 
able only to a minority of the nation. 
If the two eminent statesmen at the 
head of affairs had yielded for the 
time to the popular voice, the great law 
of reaction would soon have brought 
the tide of success again to their feet. 
But they clung to office to the last ; the 
public discontent waxed more bitter 
daily ; and when their fall came, it was 
complete and irreparable. At the last 
debate before the dissolution, Parliament 
censured their opponents by a majority 
of one ; that is, it adopted an important 
measure by a bare majority of itself : 
but at the ensuing election a hundred 
and sixty of their supporters lost their 
seats, and they found themselves doomed 
to a lifelong, fruitless, hopeless opposi- 
tion. Again, in 1831, the Reform Bill 


was passed on the second reading by a 
majority of one in a crowded house: 
the contest was hot and doubtful ; the 
celebrated Crockford was in the lobby 
every evening, engaged in making up 
his book on the event, and, according to 
popular report, stood to win thousands 
whichever way the division went. A 
few days afterwards ministers were de- 
feated on some details of the Bill by a 
very small majority; that is to say, 
Parliament rejected an important mea- 
sure by a bare majority of itself. But 
the great heart of the nation was set on 
the Reform Bill, and in the next parlia- 
ment the Whig majorities swept every- 
thing before them. 

And these things happened in the old 
days, before that great and bloodless 
revolution, which effected a change as 
deep and lasting as did ever the Revo- 
lution of 1688. Since the Reform Bill, 
public opinion is brought to bear on 
all the questions of the day with much 
greater rapidity and precision than in 
former times. Before 1832, in the case 
of measures which did not involve the 
selfish interest of large classes, the wishes 
of the nation speedily made themselves 
heard. But in a case in which the power 
and interest of the ruling classes was 
concerned, the popular voice had need to 
call longer and louder than at present 
before it could command attention and 
respect. That this was so may be seen 
by comparing the long and weary throes 
by which the Reform Bill was brought 
to the birth with the rapid passage of 
free-trade principles from the heads of 
advanced political economists to the 
statute book of England. It is not 
difficult to ascertain the cause of this 
phenomenon. In those days many 
flourishing cities were unrepresented ; 
many boroughs, which now bear on their 
lists two, three, five thousand voters, 
were misrepresented by the nominees of 
small and close corporations. In those 
days, when the elected of Cambridge 
were carried forth from the portals of 
the town-hall to receive the congratula- 
tions of the citizens whose interests 
should have been the same as their 
own, the dead cats immediately began 
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to fly. In vain they entreated the cor- 
poration to spare them the unsavoury 
ovation. Those worthy burgesses rightly 
considered that a new-made member 
could not without scandal refuse to show 
himself. to the people whom he was 


supposed to represent; and a sense of 


justice forbade them to deprive their 
fellow-townsmen of the consolation 
which the discharge of cabbage-stalks 
and questionable eggs naturally affords 
to the injured feelings of the unregis- 
tered. If, then, in 1784 and 1831, the 
danger against which Mr. Mill would 
make provision proved so insignificant, 
what reasonable terrors can it have for 
us who have lived for thirty years under 
the benign influence of schedule A? 

It may be said, indeed, that, in a case 
in which a dissolution of Parliament was 
still remote, much practical inconveni- 
ence would ensue from the complication 
of circumstances imagined by Mr. Mill. 
But the evil contains its owncure. No 
statesman who has observed the course 
of public affairs with ordinary attention 
will resort to the desperate resource of 
staving off a dissolution in order to pro- 
long the existence of a Parliament 
which does not reflect the true opinion 
of the nation. The months of office 
which he may gain by such an expe- 
dient will have to be atoned for by 
years of opposition. Discontent will 
grow into fury; dislike into hatred. 
Mutiny will ere long discover itself 
in that very body on which he re- 
lies for support. Individual members 
of his party will begin to provide for 
the crisis which must eventually arrive, 
and will hurry to make terms with 
their constituents before all hope of for- 
giveness be cut off. Outside the walls 
of the senate-house the opposition to bis 
measures will continue to grow in ever 
increasing ratio. The insult offered to 
the nation as a whole will embolden his 
enemies and estrange his partizans, 
Sooner or later the crash will come, irre- 
sistible, irremediable ; and he will at 
length be forced to own how fatally he 
misunderstood the character and genius 
of the people whom he vainly under- 
took to govern. 
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Before proceeding to discuss the de- 
fect in Mr. Hare’s system to which 
allusion was made at the commence- 
ment of this article, it will be necessary 
to state in a few words the main fea- 
ture of that system. The suffrage of 
each voter is not confined to the local 
candidate. He may choose from all the 
candidates in the kingdom the man 
whom he prefers to support. Any 
candidate who obtains a certain quota 
of votes is elected; and any sur- 
plus vote goes to the candidate who 
is placed second on the voting-paper. 
If the candidate second on the voting- 
paper has the number required, the vote 
goes to the third ; and so on throughout 
the list. If this system is judiciously 
and honestly carried out, it is as certain 
as a mathematical truth that every: vote 
will have its due weight. It is likewise 
asserted that under this system no can- 
didate will be forced down the throats 
of an unwilling constituency, and that 
men of genius and refinement, who 
want either the gold or the brass in- 
dispensable in an election of the present 
day, will be chosen by the combined 
effort of their admirers in different parts 
of the country. It may, however, fairly 
be doubted whether such results can be 
expected from the scheme in question ; 
whether the tendency of that scheme 
may not be to throw the elections more 
and more into the hands of some two 
or three great parties; to swamp the 
claims of individual merit and reputa- 
tion; to create and foster political 
animosity ; to provide an unscrupulous 
faction with an engine of rare power 
and efficiency. 

A person of a simple and confiding 
turn of mind once expressed a fear that 
under Mr. Hare’s system the ranks of the 
House would be considerably thinned, 
because the electors would not know for 
whom to vote. Never was there a more 
unfounded apprehension. Until there 
are so few statesmen anxious for office 
that they can all be contained in one 
cabinet, we may relieve our minds from 
any prospective pain that may be caused 
by the idea of a seat in Parliament 
going a-begging. It would be hard 
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indeed to conceive of any system of 
which the Carlton could not make 
something, and which Sir William Hay- 
ter would have failed to comprehend. 
Sut of all systems that ever were de- 
vised, this of Mr. Hare’s is most adapted 
to serve the ends of party. He seems 
to have omitted to take two facts into 
consideration: the indifference with 
which a large number of voters regard 
their privilege of voting, and the intense 
eagerness felt by the leading members 
of the several parties to secure as many 
seats as possible for their own followers. 
A very large proportion of voters are 
even now glad enough to be told by 
their party for whom to vote, and some- 
times require a considerable stimulus 
before they can be induced to vote at 
all. But when they are not confined to 
local candidates—when they have all 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, not to 
speak of the Scilly Islands and Rockall, 
to pick and choose from—their laziness 
will be turned into despair. Even if 
they have a strong preference, they will 
not be certain, after the most careful and 
extended inquiry, whether the object of 
that preference may have any chance of 
obtaining the number of votes requisite 
for his election; and such an inquiry 
no private man could undertake with 
much hope of success. Would, then 
these worthy citizens be allowed to 
flounder about in hopeless political ig- 
norance? Would they be permitted to 
renounce their rights as Englishmen, or 
perchance, in despair, to give their suf- 
frage to their pet physician or their 
favourite writer on Proverbial Philo- 
sophy? “ Assuredly not,” would be the 
answer of any one who had observed 
the genius of English politics. Each of 
these gentlemen would be thoughtfully 
provided by the agents of his party 
with a list of candidates for whom to 
vote, drawn up in the proper order. If, 
in a sudden fit of independence, he 
desired to re-arrange the list according 
to his own inclinations, he would be 
told, and told with a great deal of truth, 
that the most precise unanimity, even 
on the slightest points of detail, would 
be required to insure the success of his 


party. And not only indolent or ill- 
informed voters would be thus dealt 
with, but the same pressure would be 
used with the most energetic and 
thoughtful partizans. “We entreat you,” 
such would be the arguments employed, 
“for the sake of the principles that we 
“hold sacred in common, and the mea- 
“ sures which we are in common engaged 
“to support, not to sacrifice the interests 
‘of us all to your own likes or dislikes, 
“however just they may be. We all 
“surrender something or somebody. 
‘“* Compromise is essential for our success. 
“Our opponents know no scruples: 
“they do not allow personal prefer- 
“ence to stand for a moment in 
“the way of political success. We must 
“ follow their example unless we are will- 
“ing to lose power and place in order 
“that each of us may gratify his indi- 
“ vidual whims.” Such an appeal would 
be irresistible to an ardent and honest 
member of a political party. When one 
faction had adopted these tactics, the 
others would be compelled to imitate 
the example from motives of self-preser- 
vation. The several elections would no 
longer be managed by local committees, 
proud of their independent action, but 
by an immensely powerful central com- 
mittee in the metropolis, with a widely- 
ramified system of subordinate agency. 
Such a state of things could only grow 
from bad to worse. Party spirit would 
be fostered where it existed, and intro- 
duced wherever it had not yet pene- 
trated. The competition of factions 
would bring the mighty machinery of 
party influence nearer and nearer to 
perfection. The politics of every voter 
would be ascertained ; no stone would 
be left unturned to induce those who 
still held aloot to enlist themselves 
under the party standards ; bribery and 
intimidation, jobbery and intrigue would 
be resorted to with less squeamishness 
than ever. Local influence, personal 
respect, everything that now tempers 
the virulence and narrow-mindedness of 
faction would gradually disappear from 
the scene. The one motive which would 
remain for voting for a man would be 
that in Parliament he would vote 
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with Lord Brock, or Lord De Terrier. 
It would be impossible for either party 
to draw back without instant and in- 
evitable ruin. Nay, what would be a 
yet more fatal result, neither party would 
desire to draw back if it could. For the 
minds of men soon grow callous as to 
the means which they employ for an 
end. While the Parliament of England 
could only be managed by bribery, all 
leaders of the House of Commons bribed 
without scruple, with the single excep- 
tion of the elder Pitt, who allowed the 


Duke of Newcastle to do it for him. If 


the representation of England could only 
be managed by unscrupulous agitation, 
by unlimited corruption, by inquisitorial 
oppression—agitation, corruption, and 
oppression would soon become venial in 
the eyes of men of the world. 

Let no one think that these dangers 
and inconveniences exist only in imagi- 
nation. This is no abstract theory. The 
experiment has been tried, and the re- 
sult proves to be exactly such as we 
have described. In the election of the 
President of the United States, the elec- 
tors are not confined to local candidates. 
They may choose from the whole mass 
of American citizens. And what is the 
consequence? Do men always vote forthe 
politician in whose integrity and ability 
they place the most entire confidence ? 
Is the President elect in all cases the 
most distinguished statesman of his day? 
Does not the reverse notoriously take 
place? Each party puts forward a can- 
didate, and that candidate is seldom or 
never a very eminent man, because com- 
promise is necessary to insure his elec- 
tion ; and, while it is possible to induce 
many men to vote for one of whom they 
have formed no opinion, few can be 
persuaded to vote for one whom they 
dislike. The party candidates are thrust 
down the throat of every elector ; for, 
even if he gives his vote elsewhere, it 
will count for nothing, because, without 
a party following, no candidate can 
have a hope of success. The personal 
claims of merit, reputation, and virtue, 
are powerless. The contest lies entirely 
between the champions of the various 
factions. How hot that contest has be- 
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come, in the course of time, how bitter, 
how fatal to the destinies of America, 
and of liberty, it is unnecessary, at this 
time of all others, to insist. It is true - 
that in the Presidential election there is 
an intermediate machinery provided ; 
but the electors are all pledged to vote 
for one of the party candidates. It some- 
times, indeed, happens that a great man, 
without strong political opinions, is 
chosen President because no party is 
afraid of him ; but our lot could be tem- 
pered by no such mitigating cireum- 
stance. It is comparatively easy to find 
one hero or patriot whom all factions 
respect and none distrust ; but where 
in England, or anywhere else, could you 
find six hundred and fifty-eight such ? 
Any one who is inclined to approve of 
the abolition of the local element in our 
representative system, will do well, be- 
fore he finally makes up his mind, to 
examine carefully the effect of the Pre- 
sidential elections upon the character 
and spirit of parties in America. 

Nor must it be supposed that the 
expense of an election would be dimin- 
ished. Each central committee would 
require to have an enormous sum of 


‘money at its own disposal to enable it 


to direct the electioneering tactics of the 
party over the whole kingdom with any 
chance of success. The contribution of 
each candidate to this general fund would 
at least equal, and probably far exceed 
the sum which, under the present system, 
he would expend on his own account. 
The operations of a joint-stock company 
are always conducted at a greater ex- 
pense than those of the individual 
trader; and a joint-stock company for 
securing seats in Parliament is not likely 
to form an exception to the general rule. 
The average expense of elections would 
likewise be increased by the fact that 
each additional vote would be a real 
accession of strength to the party which 
obtained it. At present, if the majo- 
rity of voters in a constituency honestly 
and conscientiously favour either candi- 
date, it is unnecessary for him to seek 
for any further support by questionable 
means. But, under Mr. Hare’s system, 
every vote which could be begged, cajoled, 
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or bought would be of real importance 
in the general result of the elections of 
the whole kingdom. Every one conver- 
sant with elections knows that in a 
borough in which the parties are of 
almost equal strength, and some doubt- 
ful votes are required to secure a majo- 
rity, the contest is not likely to be cheap. 
Who can calculate the expense that must 
be incurred when every vote in the three 
kingdoms, which did not belong to a 
warm partizan, might be considered a 
doubtful vote, and therefore fair game 
for the agents of every faction ? 

It is true that some men of learning and 
ability, who at present are excluded from 
Parliament by want of means, might be 
brought in by the influence of a party- 
leader who owed something to their pen 
or hoped something from their tongue. 
But this advantage would be dearly pur- 
chased by the surrender of their inde- 
pendence. The principle of division of 
labour, the sure concomitant of advanc- 
ing civilization, has its advantages in 
the management of public affairs no less 
than in the manufacture of pins. Our 
great thinkers have done far more to aid 
the spread of political truth by their 
literary labours than they would have 
accomplished by taking part in active 
public life. It is well for us that no 
portion of Mr. Mill’s time is consumed 
in parliamentary committee-rooms ; and 
it is, perhaps, no worse for us that the 
attention of Mr. Bright has never been 
directed towards the composition of 
works on Representative Government. 
It is hard to believe that Adam Smith 
or Bentham would have chosen to ex- 
change the freedom, the leisure, the 
equable, yet sustained, interest of a specu- 
lative life for the dubious, rough and 
chequered struggle of a political career : 
and it is still harder to believe that the 
world would have approved such a 
choice. 

In an article published in a recent 
number of this Magazine, Mr. Hare has 
spoken with just severity on the abuse 
of the word “Utopian.” He reflects with 
indignation on the freedom with which 
that epithet has been applied, in turn, 
to every fresh discovery in political 
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science. It is therefore with no small 
diffidence that we venture on the dan- 
gerous question of the practicability of 
his system. It is interesting to observe 
the nature of the various schemes which 
have, in their time, been pronounced 
“ Utopian,” and their corresponding 
fate. Ten years ago, if any one had 
sketched out a plan by which jobbery 
and patronage would be practically 
abolished in England and her depen- 
dencies, he would have been recom- 
mended to submit his papers to a board 
of the Fellows of.Solomon’s House in 
the New Atlantis. And yet the wildest 
dreams of purity and economy—such 
dreams as Sir Stafford Northcote must 
enjoy, if ever he indulges in the prac- 
tice of taking opium—have become reali- 
ties in the sight of all the world. Not 
Joe Hume’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
could have pictured anything more per- 
fect than the Civil Service Commission. 
What was the secret of the rapid and 
complete success of a scheme which was 
immaculate enough in theory to be de- 
nominated “ Utopian,” and, in practice, 
sufficiently opposed to existing interests 
to be extremely unpopular? Some- 
thing, no doubt, was due to the charac- 
ter of the men who originated and pushed 
it forward. They were men eminently 
qualified to judge on such a matter ; 
men who had great experience of the 
old system ; who had done much good 
work under that system; and could 
therefore claim attention and respect 
when they declared that, in their opi- 
nion, it was capable of improvement. 
But the real cause of the success of the 
reform in the civil service was that it 
was a purely practical reform. None of 
the associations, none of the valued in- 
stitutions of the country were in any 
way affected by it. It injured the in- 
terests of many, but did not shock the 
feelings of the great body of English- 
men. No man’s respect for the consti- 
tution was diminished because the son 
of the butler of a member of Parliament 
could not become a tidewaiter without 
some knowledge of arithmetic. No an- 
cient prejudice was pained by the intel- 
ligence that the nephew of an East 
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Indian Director must take his chance 
for a writership with the nephews of 
everybody else. When once the change 
was shown to be salutary in theory, no 
one could doubt that it would be excel- 
lent in practice. But it is far otherwise 
with schemes for the improvement 
of the representation of the country. 
For representative government is a 
means, not an end. The end of all 
government is that the nation governed 
should enjoy as much happiness, secu- 
rity, and freedom, as can be obtained by 
human means. The best government 
is that which administers speedy and 
impartial justice; which maintains the 
dignity of the country abroad ; which 
guarantees to every man the enjoyment 
and disposal of his property, and the 
most perfect freedom of thought and 
action ; finally, which employs for these 
objects the cheapest and most effective 
machinery possible. There is no beau- 
ideal of representative government. That 
system of representation is the best 
which provides the best House of Com- 
mons, and which is generally acceptable 
to the country at large. 

In all the great changes which from 
time to time have been made in the 
English constitution the associations 
and prejudices of the mass of the people 
have been very tenderly treated ; and 
it is to this that our constitution prin- 
cipally owes its stability. Our legis- 
lators have ‘never thought it sufficient 
that a plan should be perfect in theory. 
It must also be such as to assimilate 
readily with the feelings of the nation. 
A scheme of representation which dis- 
tributed power in the most exquisite 
proportion between the various classes, 
but which was not regarded with respect 
and pride by the mass of the people, 
would meet with little favour in the 
eyes of English statesmen. Our repre- 
sentative system is, theoretically, far 
from the best that the world has seen. 
There have been better in America, in 
Italy, in Spain; there have been a 
dozen better in France. Its incontest- 
able superiority consists in the simple 
fact that it works well. Is it certain 
that a plan theoretically more perfect 
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would work still better? The reverence 
which is almost universally felt for our 
existing Parliamentary system affords no 
reason for neglecting to improve it; 
but it does afford a very good reason 
for improving it gradually, and with 
caution. The Reform Bill of 1831 
was no scheme of theorists. It was 
introduced for the purpose of remedy- 
ing a grievance of terrible magnitude. 
A vast mass of power, of wealth, of 
intelligence, was destitute of its just in- 
fluence on the conduct of public affairs. 
The pressure of that mass broke through 
the arbitrary and unequal barriers which 
fenced round the constitution of England. 
Those barriers were replaced by others, 
which, inasmuch as they were more fair 
and commodious, soon came to be re- 
garded with equal veneration, and far 
greater affection. When the barriers, 
which are now fair and commodious, 
become, in the course and chance of 
time, unjust and oppressive, then, and 
not till then, let a sweeping change be 
undertaken. The one and only motive 
for an alteration in a system of repre- 
sentation should be that such an altera- 
tion is loudly called for by large and 
influential classes. That is the only 
safe test of the expediency and ne- 
cessity of Parliamentary Reform. No 
class of men are more dangerous than 
those who are for ever inciting others 
to exert privileges which they do not 
really value, and sometimes do not even 
possess Mr. Bright, when he succeeded 
in making the English people think, 
during several years, that they earnestly 
desired Radical Reform, resembled no- 
thing so much as a country attorney, 
who is perpetually striving to induce 
his neighbours to claim a right of way 
which they would never care to use. It 
would be hard to conceive a greater mis- 
fortune for England than that her pilots, 
seeing many of the crew entranced by 
the strains of the Siren of Birmingham, 
should have themselves guided, with 
unwilling and trembling hand, the ill- 
fated ship of the State through a seeth- 
ing surge of bunkum on to the reefs of 
caucus and universal suffrage. 
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ENGLISH HEXAMETERS: 
MR. DART’S TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD.' 


WE have here an English hexameter version of Homer's Iliad, half of which is 
now given us and the other half promised. 

It is plain that such a performance has to fight its way to acceptance through 
strong adverse opinions. The Dean of Canterbury, allowing that the hexameter, 
as the mode of translating Homer, has every consideration in its favour but one, 
adds : “ Still, the objection against the hexameter is, in my opinion, a fatal one. It 
“is not an English metre, and it never will be. All that has been done to naturalize 
it has entirely failed. The scholar can read it and enjoy it, but then {t is on 
account of his knowledge of it in Greek and Latin. But the merely English 
reader can make nothing of it.” Dr. Alford’s authoritative dictum, that “it is 
not an English metre, and it never will be,” might strike with dismay Mr. Dart and 
others who, like him, have attempted or are attempting to give Homer to the 
English reader in the measure of the original, if he had not given his reasons for 
this prophecy. But probably Mr. Dart knows, as all who have read English 
hexameters without prejudice, and noted their effect upon other readers and 
hearers, know, that the facts are altogether at variance with Dr. Alford’s statement. 
So far from all attempts to naturalize this measure having failed, it has been em- 
ployed in several original poems which have very recently appeared, and which are 
very popular—“ Evangeline,” “The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich,” and “ Miles Stan- 
dish”—besides innumerable translations from the German, and translations of part 
of Homer, which have had many admirers. So far from its being “ the scholar who 
can read it and enjoy it,” and this on account of his knowledge of it in Greek and 
Latin, it is precisely the scholar who will not enjoy or tolerate it; and who, 
rejecting the best specimens of it (for instance, “ Evangeline”), because they do not 
conform to Greek and Latin rules, demands a kind of hexameter in English which 
mere English ears will not tolerate. It is this demand ‘of the scholar” for 
“ Virgilian” hexameters which has, from the time of Sydney and Spenser to the 
present time, prevented this measure being accepted by the mere English reader, 
as it is accepted by the mere German reader since the time of Klopstock. So far 
from its being true that the merely English reader can make nothing of it, the 
merely English reader—ladies, and children even, who have a feeling for rhythm, 
and who have not the prejudices or the biases of “the scholar” to prevent them— 
read hexameters as readily as other kinds of verse, and write them as well. So 
far, therefore, Mr. Dart has nothing to fear from Dr. Alford’s argument, however 
much he may be in danger of failure from having to encounter the prejudices which 
the Dean’s dictum expresses ; and, it may be, from not having himself got quite rid 
of those prejudices. 

How strong these prejudices are we may learn further from a clever article in a 
highly respected contemporary.” 

The writer of this article quotes a passage of the Iliad translated by our late 
lamented Dr. Hawtrey—*“ Helen on the Walls of Troy ;” and he adds, “Now, I admit 
“ that there is a certain grace here, even in the versification, and that for ten or 
“ twelve lines it is not an unpleasant kind of canter ; but I doubt whether a dozen 
“of the same would be agreeable.” Now, I think we could not have a clearer 
proof how much the dislike to English hexameters arises from the fastidiousness of 
the classical scholar ; for here is one such judge who, unable to find fault with these 

1 “The Iliad of Homer, in English Hexameter Verse,” by J. Henry Dart, M.A. 
2 Fraser's Magazine, June, 1861, p. 707. 
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eleven lines, is sure that he would be tired with a dozen more. And yet he might 
have known that the same accomplished scholar who wrote these translated into 
lines as good as these a great part of the Sixth Book of the Iliad; and he might 
have tried how many of them he could bear to read. He might have known that 
Mr. Lockhart, a writer in fineness of ear inferior to none, had translated, perhaps 
even better than Dr. Hawtrey, the Parting of Hector and Andromache ; and had 
translated also into hexameters (in Blackwood’s Magazine for 1837), the First and 
the Last Books of the Iliad. (The signature N.N.T. denotes John Gibson Lockhart.) 
That the ear of the merely English reader is not sickened by a long course of such 
verses, is seen in the popularity of “Evangeline,” and especially of “The Bothie 
of Toper-na-Fuosich,” which continues to please, notwithstanding that many of the 
lines are of a most barbarous and dissonant kind, suggested apparently by the 
author’s love of the grotesque. Even the writer in Fraser himself allows this, for 
he gives this couplet to Longfellow :— 


* Longfellow most pleases me: no trouble his quantity gives me, 
Each verse bounding along like a ship that beunds through the waters.” 


But; in opposition to hexameters of this kind, which read themselves, he puts 
what he calls the “ Virgilian measure,” of which he gives this example :— 


ee 


* Virgil my model is: accent, cesura, division, 
- Les wens lo l= | a te selen 
His practice regulates: his laws my quantity obeyeth.” 


Now these verses do not read themselves, because they require us to say accént, 
practice, whereas the natural pronunciation is accent, practice. Such hexameters 
are not acceptable to the ordinary English ear, and are only tolerable to those who 
have been accustomed to force the accent in order to mark the quantity, as school- 
boys are often taught to do. 

I speak of the accent of modern English pronunciation as representing the 
quantity of the ancient measures, and so we must speak; for the modern ear 
(except by artificial classical training) does not recognise any versification except 
that which depends essentially upon accent, and can only recognise the ancient 
rhythms and measures by substituting accent for quantity. It is in vain, then, that 
J.S. says to the writers of English hexameters :— 


** Yours on accents false goes hobbling. Vain your endeavour 
Long to distinguish from short : long or short is all one to us English.” 


The hexametrist answers : “That is perfectly true, so far as the essence of verse 
“is regarded. We do not want to distinguish long from short, in order that the 
“ verse should be verse, hexameter, or other.” But we have need to distinguish long 
from short, in order to make our verses strong, smooth, light, instead of feeble, 
rough, heavy ; and this, in other measures quite as much as in the hexameters. 
Thus, if we take Mr. Arnold’s own example, which is not at all a happy application 
of his theory, the first line is :— ‘ 


« So shone forth in the front of Troy by the bed of Xanthus.” 


It cannot be denied that front of and bed of, two trochees which do duty for the 
spondees of the classical hexameter, are feeble, in consequence of the extreme light- 
ness of the second syllable of each. The verse is a verse, but a bad verse. 

At every step of discussion on this subject we are reminded how it has been en- 
tangled by the attempts made to identify modern hexameters, which must proceed 
by accent, with ancient hexameters, which were founded on quantity. I have said, 
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“the trochees which do duty for spondees,” for we cannot have spondees as a 
regular element of the verse, though we may have spondees, or something very near 
to spondees, interspersed occasionally with good effect. But verse implies alterna- 
tion of strong and weak syllables ; and hence a series of spondees would not be 
verse ; except indeed that they would have an alternate stress, arising from the 
musical accent, as a series of equal notes in music would have a rhythm arising 
from the accent which falls in the beginning of each bar. But in general, in Eng- 
lish verse, trochees do duty for spondees. Yet in hexameters the trochee is still so 
used as to be, in the general balance of rhythm, the equivalent of the dactyl ; and 
thus its weak syllable is to be equivalent to the two weak syllables of the dactyl. 
And when the second syllable of trochees is very light, the line does not cease to 
be a hexameter line (for the six accents or strong syllables make it so), but it 
becomes a bad and feeble line. 

It used to be said that we cannot have hexameters in English, because we have 
no spondees. To which it was answered, that we can have abundant spondees, as, 
for instance :— 


“ Tityrus, blest youth, lies in the broad shade under a green tree.” 


But that in our modern verse it is not well to use such spondees regularly, as I 
have said ; and that in reading ancient verse rhythmically, no less than modern 
verse, we lay a stress on the first syllable of the foot, and thus make it a trochee. 

The writer to whom I refer says further of the English hexameters, to which he 
gives his unwilling commendation, “I deny altogether that the metrical movement 
has any resemblance whatever to that of the Greek lines.” To this denial I do not 
know what we can answer, except that to us, and to the writer of the English lines, 
and to all the other persons who have written English hexameters, and to those 
who have admired them, who are no small number, the metrical movement of the 
Greek (as we read it) and of the English is the same. I should like to have the 
experiment made by reading the two passages to an English woman, who, with no 
preconceived notions about feet and pauses, and accents and quantities, had a good 
ear for verse ; or to a foreigner who, having accented verse in his own language, 
understood neither Greek nor English. 

3ut the writer, further to illustrate his meaning, gives a translation of the same 
passage in blank verse, and says: “I should expect that” it “would give anybody 
“ who was not acquainted with the Greek measure a much better idea of what it is 
“ike to me.” Now there is a clear and broad difference between iambic verse (or 
blank verse) and dactylic verse, which J should expect would strike any one 
except the writer of whom we are speaking. It has struck a writer in the 7%mes, 
on this subject,! who thus speaks: “It makes all the difference in the world in 
“the spirit and motion of a verse whether its accentuation is at the beginning 
“or at the end of the feet. It is impossible to give to the iambics the liveliness 
“and rapidity of dactyls or trochees. It is impossible to give to pure dactyls 
“ the solemnity and weight of the iambics.” 

And hence the gait of all hexameters, Greek, Latin, German, or English, if there 
be any considerable proportion of dactyls in them, must be susceptible of being 
described as “a canter,” which the writer, as we have seen, applies as if it were 
something peculiar to this measure in English. In our hexameters, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to the essence of the verse that it shall begin with a long, that is, 
with a strong syllable. Southey, in the preface to his “ Vision of Judgment,” 
theoretically denies this ; but practically, in the poem itself, he has not introduced 
more than four or five examples of his perverse doctrine, whatever other faults may 
be found in that unfortunate experiment. 

It must appear, from the facts which I have adduced, to which many more may 


1 Times, October 28, 1861, 
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be added, that there is an extensive and growing conviction that Homer ought to 
be translated into English hexameters. If this be done, if the verses run easily, 
the English be good, and the version faithful, such a translation may reasonably 
expect to obtain a currency which will disprove, by the fact, all assertions and 
prophecies that the hexameter is not an English measure, and never will be. We, 
therefore, look with great interest on all attempts at such a performance, and 
we turned to Mr. Dart’s essay with goodwill, as well as with curiosity. We will 
attempt to give our readers some notion of the merits and defects of the work. 

[ will take a well-known passage in the First Book, and give Lockhart’s and 
Mr. Dart’s translations ; and first Lockhart :— 


“Then did Achilles begin to reproach Agamemnon Atrides" 

Hotly with venomous words, for as yet unappeas’d was his anger. 
Bloated with wine! having eyes like a dog, but the heart of a she-deer ! 

Never with harness on back to be first when the people were arming, 
Never in dark ambuscade to lie with the few and the fearless 
Courage exalted thy soul: this seems to thee courtship of death-doom ; 
Truly ’tis better by far, in the wide-spread Danaid leaguer, 
Robbing of guerdon achiev’d whosoe’er contradicts thee in presence. 
People-devouring king! O fortunate captain of cowards! 
Else, Agamemnon, to-day would have witness’d the last of thy outrage ; 
But I proclaim it before thee, and great is the oath that shall bind it. 
Now by this rod, which can never put forth a twig or a leaflet, 
Since it was parted for aye from the root of its growth in the mountains, 
Never to germinate more, in the hour when the knife of the woodman 
Sever’d the bark and the sap : we, the chiefs that administer judgment, 
Guarding the laws of the gods, as a sign to the sons of Achaia, 
Bear it in hand—upon this do I swear, and severe is the sanction,” &c. 


This speech Mr. Dart thus renders :— 


* Dog as thou art in face ; tame at heart as the deer of the forest ; 
Sot of a king !—when wert thow ever seen ’mid the braves of Achaia, 
Arm’d in the battle’s van ; or in the more perilous contest, 
Winning the spoils of the foe? Not for thee such uncertain encounters ; 
Thou lovest safer plunder, the plunder of friends, not of foemen— 

(a) To range the wide camp of Achaia, and pilfer from those that oppose thee ; 

(2) A king that preys on his people—a king that rules over dastards ;— 
Were they not such, Atrides, thy pride had ere this been abated ! 

(2) But hear me now, O king, and mark the great oath I am swearing !— 
E’en by this very sceptre, which, stripped of its leaves and its branches, 
Never to know them again, left its parent stem in the mountains, 

Never again to bud forth ; for the cold, keen steel has dissever’d 
Leaves and shoots and bark : and thus do the sons of Achaia, 

(a) E’en they who guard the right, and enforce the will of the Highest, 

Bear it as sign of sway ; ay! deep is the oath I am swearing ;’—&c. 


I think we may allow that in this passage Mr. Dart’s version is more simple and 
direct, and therefore more Homeric, than that of his predecessor. But there are in 
his versification some faults of the kind, which, as I have mentioned, are most 
intolerable ; namely, lines beginning with a light syllable, such as the four lines 
marked (a). The reader will perceive that these are really hexameters only by 
omitting the first syllable ; thus: 


“* Range the wide camp of Achaia, and pilfer from those that oppose thee ; 
King that preys on his people—a king that rules over dastards.” 


In some of these cases Mr. Dart, perhaps, meant to force the lines into a dactylic 
movement. Thus, perhaps, he intended us to read— 
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“ But hear me now, O king, and mark the great oath I am swearing !” 


instead of the obvious mode of reading— 


VY _ a 
“ But hear me now, O king.” 


And in the same way, in the subsequent line, Mr. Dart may read— 


a ae ian 
“ F’en they who guard the right,” &c. 


though the obvious reading is— 


“ Ben they who guard the right,” &c. 


But such forced readings are greatly to be avoided. It is the introduction of such 
harshnesses which, more than anything else, has contributed to the unpopularity of 
English hexameters. The lines ought to read themselves, as much in this as in 
other kinds of English verse. It would be unreasonable to say that the lines must 
absolutely and necessarily read themselves into the proper rhythm, because this 
condition cannot be satisfied in any kind of English rhythm. There are often, in 
all kinds of verse, lines of which two or more modes of accentuation are equally 
natural ; and in many cases the mode of reading which the verse requires is none 
of these. This is occasionally the case in Milton’s blank verse. It would be easy 
to adduce lines from him which require a severe forcing to make them verse at all. 
Still, this process of forcing the rhythm is very objectionable, and stands grievously 
in the way of the acceptance of any poetry in which it is much used. Hence we 
regret greatly that in one large class of words Mr. Dart has systematically employed 
it; or rather, has employed it very largely, yet not quite systematically. We cannot 
but think that this feature of Mr. Dart’s translation will tend greatly to consign it 
to the class of failures, in spite of other merits which it may have. 

The class of words to which we refer, in which Mr. Dart most perseveringly 
forces the rhythm, is proper names. We find him beginning the operation very 
early in the poem. Thus, the natural English pronunciation of the word is Atrides, 
and so it should always be in verse. So Mr. D. often has it (2. 59)— 


“ Sure it were better, Atrides, that all the remains of the people.” 


But he very frequently has the forced rhythm Atrides ; thus— 


l. 7. “Atrides, king of men, and the godlike leader, Achilles.” 
1. 18. “ Hear me, O Atride, and ye warrior sons of Achaia.” 


Now, this mode of accent strikes the mere English reader as simply forced and 
unnatural ; but the classical reader is reminded by it of the schoolboy’s practice of 
scanning verses, in which he marks the long syllables by a stress of his voice, in order 
to prove to his master that he knows that they are long. 

No doubt such a process of reading stands altogether in the way of an enjoyment 
of the poetical rhythm ; and any scheme of versification which requires habitually 
such a kind of violence is not good verse, nor English verse at all. 

Mr. Dart is so persevering an offender in this way that we must go a little 
further into this matter. The temptation to offend assails him especially when he 
has to do with quadri-syllabic proper names which begin with a dactyl, such as 
Telemachus, Talthybius, Eurybates. Now, the rule for the English pronunciation 
of such names is simple, universal, and generally received. If the penultimate is 
long in Greek, it is long in English ; if the penultimate is short, the English word 
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has a strong or long ante-penultimate. Our English translators have found no 
difficulty in dealing with such verses. Thus, Cowper says that Agamemnon (/. 403) 
* command 
Gave to Talthybius and Eurybates, 
His heralds ever faithful to his will ;” 


but Mr. Dart, in these and in almost all similar cases, gives the words two accents, 
on the first and on the last syllable. He says :— 


“ Talthybius and Eurybates did he call and address them.” 


And the same is the case with all such words: thus we have Alexander, Buprasium, 
Archilochus, and innumerable others, 

This accentuation is not at all necessary for the purposes of the hexameter. Mr. 

Lockhart says :— 

* He to Talthybius now and Eurybates spoke his commandment.” 

Mr. Dart, by adopting a different scheme of accent in such cases, has made it im- 
possible to have his verses accepted as English. Indeed, it is very curious that we 
have not, I believe, a single English word which is so accentuated. The accent is 
that of Hobbletyhoy, Catamaran, Catchedicam ; but these are hardly to be reckoned 
as English words. Mr. Dart may say that this is the Greek rhythm of these 
names; but that is nothing to the purpose. We want the names with that 
accentuation which is universally accepted as English, and which we have adduced 
from other translators. 

It is true that this notion of imitating the Greek rhythm in such names is 
tempting to those to whom the Greek rhythm is familiar; but to yield to the 
temptation is fatal to the success of the translation. Of this we have a notable 
example. Milton knew that the Greek rhythm was Tiresias, and, accordingly, he 
so accentuates it in his blank verse. 

“ And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old.”—P. Z. B. IV. 


But what is the result? Addison, judging with his English ear, notes this as a 
verse which he cannot read. 

Mr. Dart’s aberrations from English usage, and from the genius of English pro- 
nunciation, go, indeed, much further than these quadri-syllables. He employs 
abundantly, and it would seem unscrupulously, proper names with the stress on 
the last syllable. I will give a few examples of this bad practice :— 

V. 721. “ Herd, child of the mighty Cronos, bright and beautiful goddess.” 
773. “ Where in one course combine Simois and the mighty Scamander.” 

VI. 450. “ Not for herself Hecuba, not for Priam the king, for my father.” 

IL. 726. “ Dwellers, too, in Zthaca and in Neritos, shaking its forests.” 
640. “ They who held Gnossus and Gortyn famed for her ramparts.” 
669. “ They who held Crapethus, asus, and the wall of N isyros.” 
298, “ Whether the seer Calchas spake the truth or an empty invention.” 
319. ** Then did the seer Calchas speak the words of profound divination.” 


TV. 295. “ Marshall’d around the chiefs Chromius, Pelagon, and Alastor.” 
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lines. To speak of Ithaca, and Hecuba, and Calchas, is to speak a language which 
English ears cannot endure. 

And this perverseness is rendered in still further degree aggravating and puerile 
by the admixture of the ordinary English mode of rendering such verses. Thus we 
have these two successive lines :— 


VI. 395. “ Andromache, the fair child of Eation, high-minded monarch ; 
Eétion who dwelt by the shade of the Placian forests.” 


And the English reader is expected to render into intelligible rhythm that noted 
ambiguity of Greek quantity, which the Latins thought so bold an anomaly : 


V. 455. * Ares, Ares, god of carnage, thou blood-stained breaker of bulwarks.” 


Moreover, Mr. Dart confounds the matter still further by putting a written 
accent upon many of the syllables of such words. Thus, he accentuates the name 
here, Arés, Arés; though, if the written accent is to be of any use, it ought to 
show on which syllable the strong stress is. In the same manner Mr. D. always 
accents Heré and Athené, though their rhythm is Hére, Athéne. Perhaps he may 
say that it is to show that the last syllable is pronounced. But then what are we 
to say of such written accentuation as this :— 


V. 370. “ Then at her mother’s knees, at Didne’s, the queen Aphrodita.” 


Surely mother and daughter have an equal right to the terminal accent. 

I have the more dwelt on Mr. Dart’s mode of dealing with his proper names, 
because it is a great and, indeed, a fatal blemish in a version which has many 
merits. It is one more chance thrown away of producing a version of Homer into 
English, which, being in hexameters, should be more faithful than any which we 
yet possess, 

With this unhappy exception of his treatment of proper names, Mr. Dart’s 
version, even with respect to the versification, has much to recommend it. I have 
quoted a passage in the first book in which several lines have the very bad 
blemish of beginning with a light syllable. But this is not to be taken as a fair 
specimen of the versification. Notwithstanding that this fault is thus committed 
here, and repeatedly (even if we give Mr. D. the benefit of the doubtful lines), he 
does not err in this way often. Indeed, I have not found any other lines which 
exhibit this defect. 

I will now proceed to make some remarks on some other points in Mr. Dart’s 
version. 

Turning to other matters besides the versification, which are important in an 
hexameter translation of Homer, we must note, as among the first of these, a pure 
and simple English phraseology—pure alike from the “ poetical diction” of the 
Popian school, and from phrases of a merely conversational and grotesque kind, 
which have no accepted place in the English language. Mr. Dart is not without 
some phrases which approach to this latter character ; as when, in the passage just 
quoted, Achilles calls Agamemnon “Sot of a king,” and speaks of the “ braves of 
Achaia ”—(we have only heard of “braves” in the newspapers about China): so 
also when Helen, in her self-reproach, speaks of herseif as “a pestilent infant :” 
and so the French word mé/¢e in many places, as IV, 472 :— 


“ Rush’d on, one on the other ; and man struck down man in the mélée.” 


It would not be at all difficult to find an English word which would suit the place 
equally well. 
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The other condition which we have mentioned, the avoidance of mere poetical 
diction, is a special requirement of an hexameter translation. This poetical diction 
is so closely entwined in our minds with our more familiar forms of verse—blank 
verse and heroic couplet—that it is difficult in writing them to avoid it altogether ; 
and hence the simplicity and reality of Homer's descriptions is apt to evaporate in 
such translations. The hexameter is free from such habitual associations, and its 
language may be made as simple and real as Homer himself. It is worth our while 
to see, in a few passages, how the more homely parts of Homer have been refined, 
and, therefore, misrepresented, by this tendency of our translators. Let us take 
the celebrated passage of the exchange of arms between Glaucus and Diomed in 
the Sixth Book, which Schiller has used to show how the naif poetry of the ancients 
differed from the sentimental poetry of the moderns, Mr. Dart thus translates 


(VL. 231) :— 


“‘ Thus did the warriors speak ; and descended at once from the war-cars, 
Clasp’d each other’s hands, and interchang’d pledges of friendship. 
Then did Zeus Crontdes take from Glaucus all sense and discernment, 
Giving his arms in exchange for the arms of the brave Diomedes— 
Gold for brazen arms—for the worth of nine oxen a hundred.” 


Mr. Wright, the most recent of our English blank verse translators, has it thus :— 


“ This converse 0’er, 
The chiefs, dismotnting from their chariots, clasp’d 
Each other’s hands and plighted mutual faith ; 
But surely Jove robbed Glaucus of his wits 
When golden arms for brazen he exchanged— 
Arms worth a hundred beeves for arms worth nine.” 


Homer simply says what Jove did, without presuming to judge of it. The blank 
verse Homer judges the proceeding to be strange; but surely, he says, in his 
astonishment, Jove did it. The Popian Homer does not believe that Jove did any 
such thing ; it would have been too absurd. He did something of a more dignified 
and rational kind :— 


“ Thus having said the gallant chiefs alight, 
Their hands they join, their mutual faith they plight ; 
Brave Glaucus then each narrow thought resign’d, 
(Jove warm’d his bosom and enlarg’d his mind) ; 
For Diomed’s brass arms of mean device, 
For which nine oxen paid (a vulgar price), 
He gave his own of gold divinely wrought, 
A hundred beeves the shining purchase bought.” 


We may take another example of the homely parts of Homer, the merriment of 
the gods at the end of the first book. Pope makes it depend on the spectacle of 
the limping Vulcan performing the office of the graceful Hebe :— 


“€ Vulcan with awkward grace his office plies, 
And unextinguish’d laughter shakes the skies.” 


And Mr. Wright takes much the same view :— 


*‘ While unextinguishable laughter rose 
To see tall Vulcan pufting round the court.” 


But it was Vulcan’s piteous story and his shrewd warning which made the gods 
laugh, rather than his lameness. In Mr. Dart’s version, he says to Juno :— 
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“ Comfort thyself, mother mine"; be not wroth, though thy heart swell within thee, 
Lest, all dear as thou art, with these very eyes I behold thee 
Come to the worse, and, though grieved to the soul, be unable to help thee. 
No slight task is it, mother, to strive with the King of Olympus. 
Once before did he seize me, enraged, when I tried to assist thee— 
Seized by the foot, and flung me right over the threshold of heaven. 
All the day long I fell till the sun sank below the horizon : 
Then in the Lemnian isle came I down—little breath in my body. 
There did the Sintian race find and pity the case of the fallen. 

Thus did he speak, and a smile lit the face of the white arméd Heré. 
Smiling, she took in her hand the cup from her son, from Hepheestus ; 
Then from right to left unto all of the gods in their order 
Bare he the sparkling bowl, and pour’d the sweet juice from the wine-cup. 
Loud and incessant the mirth of the gods, of the happy immortals, 

E’en at the sight of Hephzestus thus serving the wine at the banquet.’”, 


It may strike the reader that this mirth of the gods is not of a very refined 
kind ; and this is precisely what we mean by calling such passages homely: and 
such passages it is which necessarily undergo some change of tone when transferred 
into our longer established kinds of verse, and which can be faithfully rendered 
into hexameters. 

Another case of Homeric laughter, very unrefined, but to unrefined men very 
natural, is that at the punishment of Thersites (IL 255). Odysseus says to 
him :— 


But let me tell thee this—and my threat shall be surely accomplish’d— 
If I but find thee again playing here thus the fool, as thou now art, 
Then let me not for a day carry longer my head on my shoulders, 
Then let me pass by the name of my own son’s father no longer, 


If I refrain to lay hold of thee, strip off the rags from thy carcase— 


Cloak, mantle, all the rest—and leave thee as bare as thy face is : 
Whip thee right out of Council with stripes well deserved though unwelcome, 
Sending thee weeping, and whining, and whimpering, off to thy galley. 

Thus spake the chief, and brought down the sceptre right well on his shoulders ; 
Full on his back : and he shrunk from the blow and his eyes fill’d with water, 
And on the wretch’s back, ‘neath the blow of the golden sceptre 
Rose up the blood-stain’d weals ; and he sat himself down in a tremble, 
Smarting and looking the fool that he was, and wiping his eyelids. 

Grieved as the Council were, they heartily laughed at his trouble, 
And thus, man unto man, each open’d his mind to his neighbour: 
Many and good are the deeds that Odysseus has done for the army, 
But the far greatest good he has done to the Argives in crushing 
Back this abusive wretch, and in stopping his taste for declaiming.” 


We have taken this passage at length, because it is a good example both of the 
peculiar advantages of an hexameter translation, and of Mr. Dart’s mode of using 
them. The expressions here, though familiar and idiomatic, are not too colloquial ; 
except possibly one—“looking the fool that he was”—which, moreover, is an 
interpolation, not being in Homer ; a licence which the hexametrist should especially 
shun. 

The passages which we have quoted will give our readers a sufficient sample of 
the character of Mr. Dart’s translation in the more homely parts of the Tliad, in 
which parts, as we have said, the hexameter can attain to a truth and a fidelity 
which no iambic measure can rival. In the more pathetic and sublime parts he is 
still faithful, and generally simple and lucid ; but we have not observed in such 
passages any striking felicities of expression, any sparks of poetic fire, such as might, 
perhaps, be pointed out in some of his predecessors ; for instance, in Dr. Hawtrey’s 
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and Mr. Lockhart’s translations of the Hector and Andromache scene. 


Still, 


Mr. Dart’s is, on the whole, a good translation, and might have had a considerable 
currency among English readers, to the great improvement of their knowledge of 
Homer, if it had not been for his unfortunate crotchet about the mode of versifying 


proper names, 


And this is a mistake so widely pervading his translation, and so 


deeply seated, that it does not seem capable of being eradicated by any operation of 


poetic surgery. 


A QUIET NOOK; OR, VAGARIES OF AN OLD BACHELOR. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 


BY JOHN RUFFINI, AUTHOR OF “LORENZO BENONI,” “ DOCTOR ANTONIO,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MY LAST FLIRTATION, 


In spite of these and other occasional 
disagreeable impressions, Schrankstein- 
bad altogether left in me a longing to 
revisit it—which I did the following 
summer; and, the more I saw of it, the 
more I grew in love with it; so that I 
ended by being a constant visitor at the 
establishment, and there I had, as I 
was telling you, my last flirtation. 

But what was it that so endeared this 
Schranksteinbad to you? I hear some 
one ask. I have told you already. It 
was its plenty of air and verdure, its 
fresh waters, its grand prospect of the 
Alps, its walks, its fir-tree forests, its 
birds, its squirrels, and vergissmein- 
nichts—it was that, which might make 
it a Temple of Ennui to you, its com- 
parative seclusion, its homely feeling, 
its early hours, quiet old-fashioned 
habits, and perfect emancipation from 
the tethers of conventional life. Let 
me also mention, en passant, its very 
moderate charges. We live in an age, 
thank God, when everybody is rich, or 
wishes to appear so, and I disclaim be- 
forehand all invidious inferences, which 
may be drawn from my having touched 
upon this ignoble item; still, I beg to 
submit that cheap terms are a consi- 
deration. 

Well, is this all? was there no other 
inducement to your patronage of this 
spa? Since you press me so hard, I 





will candidly admit that there was. 
Schranksteinbad had a peculiar feature 
of its own, which gave it an additional 
charm in my eyes. It was never en- 
tered by men under forty years of age. 
Open your eyes as wide as you will, I 
don’t bate a jot of what I have put 
down. I don’t mean, of course, that 
there was any written statuce forbidding 
the entrance of this quiet haven to gen- 
tlemen under forty years of age. I 
simply mention a fact, and that fact is, 
that not within the memory of the 
oldest annual visitor had there ever 
been (with one solitary exception) any 
gentleman under forty staying as a 
boarder at Schranksteinbad. I say staying 
as a boarder, for naturally there were 
plenty of youngsters among the occa- 
sional visitors of the Sunday. 

In the year 1858 it was—the year of 
the comet—that this deplorable excep- 
tion took place, an exception, after all, 
which only served to confirm the rule. 
The interloper was a young man—I was 
going to say a lad—between twenty-six 
and twenty-seven years of age. Thus 
far I must say for him, that he came 
with, and as companion to, a gentleman 
of the legal age, very infirm and nearly 
blind. Had the youngster been at least 
indifferent-looking or vulgar-mannered ! 
But no—he was very prepossessing end 
gentlemanly, and danced to perfection. 
I leave you to imagine the run he had 
with the young ladies ; they were quite 
unmanageable. The past-fortians had 
a disastrous season of it, I recollect... 
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but it is a thing of the past now, and 
not likely to occur again. For this 
young man was reported to have died 
shortly after leaving—a warning to those 
who might be tempted to imitate him— 
and the report found credence at Schrank- 
steinbad, and forms part of the traditions 
of the place to this day. As I did no- 
thing towards accrediting this belief, so 
I did nothing to discredit it, though I 
happened to know that my young man 
wasin excellent health and spirits, having 
met him not long ago. It was his in- 
valid friend who had died ; but I held 
my peace. One is not obliged to be a 
hero of abnegation. 

To return. The stern sex being to 
the soft in about the proportion of one 
to five, Schranksteinbad had generally a 
floating account of from seven to eight 
gentlemen past the two scores, to an 
average number, let us say, of forty 
ladies, twelve or fifteen of them grown- 
up young ladies. Now, high-spirited, or, 
may be, soft-hearted young ladies do not 
spend a month or so at a spa without 
sporting and coquetting a wee bit, or 
perhaps indulging in a little sentiment- 
ality; in other words, without esta- 
blishing a little current of often uncon- 
scious, always innocent flirtation, be it 
even with bachelors past forty. Ba- 
chelors on their part, for being past 
forty, are not the less men possessed of 
eyes and a heart too... You perceive at 
a glance the charges, the benefits, and 
the dangers of the situation for this 
sprinkle of past-fortians, amid a bevy of 
young beauties. 

Thrice happy the mammas and the 
little sisters and brothers! they had an 
easy life of it with us. How we spoiled 
the little ones, drove their hoops for 
them, and crammed them with bonbons! 
With what an assiduous care we watched 
for the comfort of the matrons ; warned 
them of sun and draught, wrapped 
shawls round their shoulders, nay, petted 
their polysarcic poodles—nasty crea- 
tures !—when they had any. At what 
a double gallop we set off to fetch the 
gloves, the bonnet, the parasol, at the 
bidding of the young ones! How many 
times have I not mangled my fingers to 


pick sweetbriar for them, or compro- 
mised the polish of my varnished pumps 
in some marshy ditch, to get at a 
withered vergissmeinnicht! Sweet toils, 
after all; and more than requited by 
the gift of a small twig of the blue 
blossom, instantly treasured in a pocket- 
book, or by the pressure of a lily hand 
holding prisoner the pricked finger, 
while the other, armed with a needle, 
extracted the thorn from it. 

Nor were these small ways of in- 
gratiating ourselves with mammas and 
daughters the only string to our bow. 
The preoccupation of the agreeable did 
not make us forget the claims of the 
useful. One knows one’s Horace by 
heart at our time of life, and how to 
mingle utile dulci. No little ailment or 
discomfort for which we had not our 
little remedy—sticking-plaster, eau des 
carmes, eau of orange-blossoms, sal vola- 
tile, balsamic vinegar, creosotis Billiard, 
ammonia, benzine, etc. These two last 
articles, the two most in requisition, 
were an exclusive monopoly of mine—it 
was only justice, because I had intro- 
duced them at Schranksteinbad—and 
urgent must be the case, indeed, for 
recourse to be had to other methods of 
healing a wasp-bite, or a spot on a silk 
gown, than my ammonia or benzine. 
The respect for my privilege was pushed 
so far on these two points, that a lady, 
convicted of having taken a stain out of 
her gown with her own benzine, was 
sentenced by her peers to have the ob- 
noxious phial sequestered during all her 
stay at the Baths. 

The dangers of this kind of inter- 
course, on our side, are too obvious to 
need being pointed at; they are all 
comprised in this one—the risk of 
sliding from the slippery ground of flir- 
tation into the slough of earnest love- 
making. Only fancy a grave past-fortian, 
with perhaps a bald pate, or a wig, 
playing the impassioned for good and 
all with a luxuriantly-haired blondine 
or brunette of seventeen or so! What 
could come of it but heartache and 
ridicule? 

I must say that, for my part, I never 
apprehended a like result; and yet I 
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courted danger, I may say— yes, I played 
with fire. I remember a season in which 
I carried on three consecutive flirtations, 
one per month, and I came off at last 
heartwhole. Impunity had made me 
reckless. I felt so sure, so fire-proof— 
poor goose that I was! But another 
word before I tell you of my narrow 
escape; it is meant in exoneration of 
the fair young ones. 

On my second visit to Schrankstein- 
bad, I found it to have somehow tran- 
spired that I was an author; and, on 
my third season, I had the mixed 
satisfaction of seeing two books of mine 
handed from bench to bench, and from 
summerhouse to summerhouse, and now 
and then forgotten there. My being an 
author, combined with the ammonia 
and benzine I had just brought with me, 
made me in some request. A man who 
can manufacture lovely heiresses, and 
jet-haired lovers for them, and marry 
them at will, is not like another man in 
young ladies’ eyes. They will lend him 
some of the perfections and of the locks 
of his heroes. This prestige—I beg 
pardon for the ambitious expression, 
but I find no better—lasted generally 
from a week to a fortnight. In cases of 
aggravated sentimentalism, twenty days 
had been reached. I may just as well 
remark, that this last limit of time was 
not overstepped in the pass of arms to 
which I am going to advert. Including 
both those of her arrival and departure, 
Mdlle. Emma’s stay at the Baths 
amounted in all to nineteen days. 

Yes, her name was Emma; I had 
heard her sister call her so. Mdlle. 
Emma was a lovely, kind-hearted, play- 
ful big child. That she was lovely, I 
had the irrefragable evidence of my 
own eyes ; that she was kind-hearted, I 
knew from the fact of her having offered 
to go, and going every day, to dress an 
old lady, her next neighbour, and a per- 
fect stranger to her, whose right hand 
was disabled by rheumatism. A little 
scene in which she had played the first 
part, and which I had witnessed at 
table, had given me the measure of her 
graceful playfulness. We had a lady- 
boarder noted for her greediness. One of 
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her daily tricks at the dessert consisted in 
this : that she drew a dish of cakes near 
her, and cautiously slipped the contents, 
one by one, into her pocket. It was to 
defeat the end of this manceuvre, that 
Mdlle. Emma applied herself on one of 
the first days of her arrival, and so 
quietly managed, and with the utmost 
politeness, as never to let the dish of 
cakes stop within reach of the rapacious 
hands. 

I don’t know how it came to pass, 
but, for the three or four first days of 
their stay, there was no communication 
whatever, save polite bows, between 
Mdlle. Emma and her company and 
me. The slow or quick growth of 
acquaintance between strangers at a 
spa depends pretty much on their 
respective situations at table, or’on acci- 
dent. Now, Mdlle. Emma’s company 
and I sat at the two poles of the din- 
ner-table, and accident, as it seems, had 
done nothing to draw us together. But, 
whatever its cause, the longer this sort 
of distance Jasts, the more difficult it 
becomes to break through it. I felt 
the truth of this one morning, when, on 
going as usual to my observatory to read 
the newspaper, I descried in one of the 
summer-houses Mdlle. Emma reading a 
book, and I could take upon myself to 
do no more than bow to her most 
respectfully—a politeness which she 
returned at compound interest, I sus- 
pect with a little caricature. If I am 
to speak candidly, both Mdlle. Emma 
and her sister—a married lady, and her 
senior by six or seven years—belonged 
to that set of queenly women I most 
admire at a distance. Tall commanding 
figures intimidate me. 

However, it was written somewhere 
that we should become friends, and here 
is how it happened. I must premise 
that there ran against the wall of the 
house, on both sides of the flight of 
steps, a trellised verandah covered with 
Virginia creepers, which hung down in 


beautiful garlands, reaching to the 
ground. One day, towards dusk, I 


entered this cool recess to smoke a 
cigar. J was momentarily blinded by 
the match I had used, and, not to stum- 
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ble against the rustic chairs or tables, 
I felt my way with my walking stick. 
“ Are you going to cane me?” asked a 
saucy voice, so close, that I started ; 
and out came a merry laugh, and Mdlle. 
Emma. _ I had instantly recognised her 
voice. 

“God forbid that I should,” I an- 
swered ; “ though I know somebody who 
would not be sorry if I did.” 

“Who is it?” asked she. 

“ Who, but your victim, Mdme. Lam- 
bin ?” (the monopolizer of the bonbons). 

Another merry laugh, and she said, 
“ Are you going to stand up as Mdme. 
Lambin’s champion ?”’ 

“Who knows?” said I; “ perhaps I 
have an interest in her trade : suppose I 
am a sharer in the spoil ?” 

“T am not sure you are not,” said 
Mdlle. Emma, and she called out to 
her sister to come and hear Mr. So-and- 
So avow a tender interest in Madame 
Lambin. This brought to the window 
not only Mdlle. Emma’s sister, but 
nearly all the boarders who had win- 
dows in the front of the house, Mdme. 
Lambin included—she was fortunately 
rather deaf—who asked who wanted 
her. Mdlle. Emma answered forthwith 
that it was IL I said it was I in fact 
who, yielding to Mdile. Emma’s earnest 
request, had taken upon myself to beg her, 
Mdme. Lambin, to give us, after supper, 
the Rantz des Vaches she had sung so 
admirably some nights before. 

I observed, during my harangue, that 
Mdlle. Emma was preparing for an éclat 
of hilarity, and, wishing to prevent that 
at any cost, for Mdlle. Lambin was very 
sharp and caustic, and having but one 
tongue in my head, and that actually 
employed, I stole quietly close to Malle. 
Emma, caught her by the wrist, and 
pressed it rather tight. This diversion 
had the effect I looked for—the young 
jester, in her unfeigned surprise, dropped 
her threatened fit of merriment. 

Mdlle. Lambin declared that she was 
at the commands of the society, but that 
she was never sure of her voice after her 
meals—which did not hinder her from 
giving us the “ Rantz des Vaches” and 
all her repertory after supper. We had 


much to do, her sister and I, to keep 
petulant Mdlle. Emma within bounds 
during this interminable performance. 
Mdme. Lambin’s natural over-gracious- 
ness to me, who had been the means, in 
fact, of procuring her her present tri- 
umph, was a ready-made theme of quiz- 
zing at my expense, which Mdlle. Emma 
varied abundantly. I parried and thrust 
with a will, but with indifferent success. 
I was on disadvantageous ground, and, 
dear me, what a wit she had! 

I was more fortunate, or rather better 
armed, on our next encounter next morn- 
ing. We were, ten or twelve of us, 
sitting al fresco as usual after breakfast, 
when Mdlle. Emma joined us. An arch 
smile on her lips, as she turned to me to 
say good-day, warned me of a fresh 
attack. “What a delicious evening we 
had last night, thanks to you,” said the 
sly hypocrite. 

“ Thanks, rather, to you,” said I. “ It 
was at your pressing request alone that 
Mdme. Lambin consented to sing; I only 
acted as your mouthpiece.” 

“| was thinking,” she went on, “and 
I could scarcely sleep for thinking of 
it, how nice it would be if you and 
Mdme. Lambin gave us duets.” 

“Let us do better, and have trios,” 
said I; “Mr. Eisenschmidt has a very 
fine bass voice ; use your influence with 
him to join us.” 

“What influence can I have with 
Mr. Eisenschmidt? I know so very 
little of him.” 

** Not so little, perhaps, as you choose 
to say.” 

“ How so?” 
rather puzzled. 

“Deny, if you dare,” said I, “that 
you make appointments with Mr. Eisen- 
schmidt in the garden every morning by 
break of day.” 

The charge, from its very absurdity, 
had a success of hilarity, to which 
Mdlle. Emma herself richly contri- 
buted. Mr. Eisenschmidt, be it known, 
was a very worthy and very accom- 
plished past-fortian of . .. eighty- 
three years of age, who could sleep but 
little, and was always in the garden by 
sunrise, where I had seen him in slip- 


asked Mdlle. Emma, 
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pers and flannel dressing-gown that very 
morning, téte & téte with Mdlle. Emma, 
herself an early riser. 

Thus far the odd character of our 
first-spoken meeting determined the 
colour of our further intercourse. The 
key of the first notes was to remain the 
key of the sonata to the last. LZnfant 
terrible, as I nicknamed her, and Papa 
formidable, as she nicknamed me, were 
for ever at daggers drawn, teasing, con- 
tradicting, finding fault with, saying 
disagreeable things to each other, and 
constantly seeking each other’s company 
notwithstanding. No wonder in a 
sportive, quick-witted thing of her age; 
rather less accountable, though, in a 
grave past-fortian like me. Well, all I 
can say in my defence is, that it all came 
of its own accord, without any the 
least pre-determination, or effort to hu- 
mour her childish moods, on my part— 
far from it, I enjoyed the sport vastly. 

We had a tiff, of course, the first 
time we went out for a walk together. 
We were a large company, a dozen at 
least, mostly ladies ; her sister was with 
us, and her sister’s husband, who came 
down occasionally, and their two little 
girls. Useless to say that I was on the 
best terms with all the family. Well, 
Mdlle. Emma, when out in the country, 
used to pick flowers for ever to make 
nosegays, which she made prettily in- 
deed, and, as I watched her supple form 
sauntering right and left, and bending 
down gracefully, she reminded me of 
Dante’s Matelda, in the twenty-eighth 
canto of the Purgatory—and, as I was 
thinking of Matelda, she called out to 
me to go and pick her some beautiful 
orchids, which grew on damp ground. 
My answer to this request was that, if 
the nosegay was meant for me,, as it 
ought to be in justice and reason, I 
would; if not, I shouldn’t slave for 
Mr. Eisenschmidt or anybody else. 

“ What an ignoble selfish creature you 
are! obey, and reckon upon my gene- 
rosity.” 

“T might reckon without mine host, 
if I did. Promise first.” 

“Most vulgar sentiments most vul- 
garly expressed,” quoth she, “ I promise 


nothing, and I give you time : one, two, 
tr...” 

As I saw she was going to wet her 
feet, I went first, and handed her the 
orchis, saying, “ Allow at least that I am 
the most chivalrous being in creation.” 

“The most conceited, you mean. Have 
you a penknife ?” 

“T have my stiletto,” and I produced 
a charming little penknife in the shape 
of a stiletto. 

“ T was sure you had,” said she. “How 
many has it helped you to kill?” 

“T ought to consult my register of 
murders to know.” 

“Tt is charming, though.” 

“Such as it is, it is at your com- 
mand.” 

“‘T cannot deprive you of it; it is too 
necessary to you.” 

“True—still, perhaps, by accepting of 
it, you may save some lives.” 

“That is a consideration; out of 
christian charity, then, I will take it. 
Here is a penny to break the evil charm. 

3ut don’t hope to have bribed me into 
giving you my nosegay. No such thing.” 

The nosegay, though, found its way 
somehow (through one of her little 
nieces, as the child boasted next day) to 
my table in the evening, carefully placed 
in a tumbler of water ; a graciousness 
which was acknowledged on the morrow 
by a speech to the effect that I could 
not thank her for having done merely 
her duty, but that I could congratulate 
her upon knowing what her duty was. 
The nosegay, however, for being a duty- 
offering, was not the less tended, and 
watered, and exhibited upon my window. 
From that day I became her constant 
purveyor of fresh wreaths, and never 
once did she return from a walk in the 
forest in my company, without a crown 
of honeysuckle, traveller’s joy, or bright 
red cranberries on her hair, or on her 
bonnet, there deposited by my hands. 
Small presents keep friendship alive. 

She was good-humour itself; nothing 
could put her out of her angelic patience 
with me—not even such strictures on her 
weak points of beauty asfew women could 
have stood, be it only in jest, without 
wincing. Once only did she feel slightly 
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piqued, and showed it. The occasion of 
this little ebullition was this: We were fol- 
lowing a very narrow path in the forest, 
and... but, to make it plain, I must 
briefly refer to a previous occurrence. 
We had been playing at ball with some 
apples that lay strewn under a tree. 
Wevied with each other as towho should 
throw the apple highest for the other to 
catch. Itso happened that Mdlle. Emma 
miscalculated the parabola of one of my 
most successful throws, and, instead of 
catching the apple in her hand, received 
it upon her face, a little under the left 
eye. For once, I dropped my jesting 
mood, and went up to her in some alarm, 
it would seem, for she laughed outright 
at my elongated face, and said it was 
nothing, It was something, though— 
the skin was bruised on a surface as 
broad as a halfpenny, aml there was a 
scarcely perceptible scratch in the centre 
of it. Isaid how sorry I was—it was 
so stupid of me to have thrown the 
apple so high. She begged me not to 
talk more nonsense ; the fault was hers, 
she said; she was punished for her 
awkwardness, and would hear of no 
water, and of no plaster. Only think, 
a bit of sticking-plaster under her eye ! 
it would spoil her beauty—no such 
thing; and she insisted on going on 
with her game. 

She was a brave girl; this was not 
the last proof I had of her power of 
endurance. Who knows how many 
occasions of exercising it she had had al- 
ready in her short experience of life, how 
many self-denials she had had to inflict 
upon herself, how many longings after a 
collar, or a gown, or a party of young 
companions, to check and leave unsatis- 
fied ! 

Well, then, to return. Half an hour 
after, perhaps, we were treading a very 
narrow footpath skirting the forest ; she 
went foremost, and, as the skirts of her 
gown were ample and long, according to 
the fashion, I had had more than one 
narrow escape of stepping upon the 
hem of her garment. I told her so, 
adding by way of jest that, if I damaged 
her dress, I was not as sure of being 
pardoned as for having damaged her 
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skin. She turned round, and said with 
a little frown of defiance, “ Why so, 
pray ?” 

“Why, because women, as I hear, 
hold less to their skin than to their 
finery.” 

Her eye flashed. “And you believe 
me to be one of those absurd persons ?” 

“ Possibly not,” said L “I spoke of 
women, and truly you are but a big 
child.” 

“Stuff and nonsense—a child at 
seventeen !” 

“Every thing is relative,” said I; 
“vou are one in my eyes, the eyes of 
Papa formidable.” 

“T know of no worse coxcombs than 
men of a certain age. They would fain 
give themselves out for Methuselahs in 
order to benefit by the contrast.” 

“Shall J, to benefit by it, tell you my 
exact age?” 

She put up both her hands to her 
ears, crying, “ No such thing—if it is at 
all in proportion with your tiresomeness, 
it must be a fine old age, indeed,” and 
away she ran. 

The sky had quite cleared by the time 
I joined her—that is, three minutes 
afterwards. She bid me, in her usual 
petulant way, help to pick oak leaves 
and ivy twigs, and look sharp. She 
herself, and all our party, and another 
party ours had met, were busy gathering 
oak leaves and ivy. And, in a wonder- 
fully short time, nimble fingers turned 
those green materials into a variety of 
shapes—wreaths, garlands, collars, wrist- 
bands, scarfs, &c.—which were to serve 
for a general masquerade. Then, under 
Mdlle. Emma’s direction, every one 
changed outer garments with every one 
—the gentlemen, three in number, show- 
ing off, of course, in the garb of ladies, 
and vice versd. I had on, for my part, 
Mdlle. Emma’s broad straw hat and blue 
earaco, and she my flapping grey hat and 
summer paletot turned inside out—that 
is, exhibiting red sleeves and yellow 
body, the colour of the lining; and, 
besides my share of green in common 
with all the rest, I gloried in a quantity 
of moss and ivy twigs hanging down my 
face in the shape of ringlets. I was a 
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sight indeed, and so we were all; we 
could not look at each other without 
laughing till we held our sides. In 
short, we had made ourselves such 
figures that, when we entered two by 
two the precincts of the Baths, humming 
a lugubrious chant, people fled at our 
approach, and we were at some pains to 
have our identity acknowledged even 
by our fellow-boarders. 

I must now mention an incident which 
wellnigh threw me off the rails of flirta- 
tion, and down the precipice of amorous 
infatuation. A few days after the mas- 
querade just mentioned, a little before 
noon, I was sitting and reading my 
newspaper in a very odd place—the 
orchestra of the dancing-room. This 
orchestra was my refuge against the 
heat—it was always pleasantly cool 
there—and also my tent of Achilles 
when I chanced to be out of sorts. I 
was somewhat so on this morning. I 
am very particular, perhaps 1 ought to 
say fidgety, about my letters. Gentle- 
men past forty are apt to fidget about 
many things. Well, then, I had a letter, 
which I wanted to go by the day’s post 
—an end most easily secured by handing 
it to the letter-carrier, when he called 
about eleven a.m. As I could not do 
so myself this time, having ordered a 
bath, which was ready, I begged Jung- 
frau Madeleine to see to it for me. 
Jungfrau Madeleine, to make assurance 
doubly sure, put my letter in her pocket, 
and... forgot it there. I must say, in 
fairness to her, that it was a washing-day, 
and poor Madeleine at her wits’ end. 
When apprised of the mischance, after 
my bath, I grumbled a littlek—more, I 
am afraid, than necessary—but I would 
hear of no one being sent on purpose to 
the village—all hands were engrossed 
by the great wash—and withdrew 
moodily, paper in hand, to my elevated 
station in the dancing-room. 

I had been there perhaps three- 
quarters of an hour, when the door of 
the large hall, just in front of my 
orchestra, was flung open, and there 
appeared on the thyeshold a group of 
three ladies, two holding and dragging 
in an apparently reluctant third one 





between them. The prisoner was Mdlle: 
Emma. 

“What is it? what new crime has 
the most terrible of enfants terribles 
committed ?” cried I, jumping down, and 
striding towards the door. 

“Come and see what a state she has 
put herself in,” said Mdlle. Emma’s 
sister. 

My blood gave a turn, as my eyes, 
following in the direction of the elder 
sister’s, rested on Mdlle. Emma’s shoul- 
ders. They were the colour of brick- 
dust, blistered all over as if by a scald. 

“ How was it done?” I asked. 

“By walking in the sun without a 
parasol,” said the sister ; “did you ever 
hear of a piece of folly like this?” 

“Qeally, it is too bad,” I began ; “a 
babe four years old. . .” 

“Don’t scold,” interrupted Mdlle. 
Emma. 

The tone in which she said #% was 
neither petulant, as usual, nor propitiat- 
ing ; it sounded like a quiet warning. 

“You are right,” said 1; “we can do 
something better than scold just now ;” 
and I ran to the kitchen, took hold of a 
paper bag full of flour, and scattered 
handfuls of it on the poor neck, shoul- 
ders, lace tippet, and all, ending by 
dabbing the tip of her nose, and her 
left cheek, and this, and that, on which 
I pretended to notice signs of an in- 
cipient sunburn. The upshot was 
what might be expected—Mdlle. Emma 
snatched with both hands the bag of 
flour, turned it topsy turvy, and shook 
out the remaining contents over my 
head and face. I had seen flour used 
with advantage, when nothing better 
was at hand, as a sedative in cases of 
slight scalds. If it did Mdlle. Emma 
only the tenth part of the good which 
she professed it did, flour is a wonderful 
specific for sunburns. 

Enfant terrible showed admirable en- 
durance, good-humour, and cheerful wit 
throughout the day. She made light of 
what she called her bobo—nay, joked 
about it, parrying all the while with 
much skill every hint aimed at drawing 
out from her the sort of errand on 
which she had come by it. She had 























My Last Flirtation. 


been taking a walk, she said. I sug- 
gested the probability of her having 
gone to the station, there to meet, by 
special appointment, Mr. Eisenschmidt, 
who had left the day before, and in the 
natural flutter of her spirits having 
forgotten her parasol. She observed 
what wonderful penetration novelists 
were gifted with, and gave me leave to 
use the situation in my next tale. 

I had occasion to go to the village 
early next morning, and met the letter- 
carrier on the road. I presume he knew 
my fidgety ways, for he no sooner saw 
me than he came up, and informed me 
that my letter of the day before had 
been brought to the office in time to 
start. Brought by whom? I asked. 
He said, by the tall young lady. 

Here was a discovery! A flask of 
the most generous Johannisberg, gulped 
at a draught, would have left me cool 
in comparison. Mdlle. Emma braving 
the noonday heat of the dogdays, Malle. 
Emma getting a sunstroke—in fact, nearly 
achieving martyrdom—for my sake; what 
a rich premise to start inferences from ! 
I confess, to my shame, that I started 
some of the wildest. The flesh is weak, 
you know, especially at past forty. 
Thank God, the paroxysm was short. 
A misgiving soon stole upon me, a mis- 
giving that I tenderly nursed and helped 
on, that I was making a fool of myself. 
A walk of four or five hours, my usual 
medicine in cases of a conflict of feel- 
ing, being quite out of the question in 
the present broiling weather, 1 bethought 
myself of a substitute. I went home 
and put myself under a cold shower- 
bath until my teeth chattered ; then I 
took my head between both my hands, 
and read myself a good lecture in front 
of my looking-glass. Thanks to this 
energetic treatment, I felt sufficiently 
braced to go and meet my fair letter- 
carrier not at too great a disadvantage. 

Had I still wanted sobering, the sight 
of her would have done so for me. 
There was so much of the child in her 
looks ; she had all the unconsciousness, 
the trustfulness, the archness of one, as 
she said, shaking hands,— 

“You have been keeping aloof in 
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presentiment of bad news in store for 
you.” 

“You alarm me,” said I, with a look 
anything but alarmed; “what can it 
be?” 

“ A most disastrous piece of news for 
you,” she said ; “ guess,” 

Her sister, from behind her, made me 
guess, by a clever pantomime, that they 
were going away. 

“Let me see,” said 1; “what can 
befall me so tremendous, unless it be 
that you are going to stay another 
week.” 

She turned sharply round towards her 
sister. “You have told him already.” 

“How could I,” said the latter, 
‘when I have not seen him until 
now ?” 

“Well,” wound up Mdlle. Emma, 
“we are going to start within three 
days.” 

“Three days!” I repeated, with as 
elongated a face as I could command at 
so short a notice, “it is a long way off ; 
so we are in for seventy-two more hours 
of parched heat, and no hope of rain!” 

“Tt will rain. .. tears enough when 
I am gone,” said she, 

“May be tears of . . . relief,” said I. 

Mdlle. Emma’s stay at Schrankstein- 
bad having coincided with a constant 
drought, I had, of course, ascribed the 
fact to some malignant influence of her 
presence, and pretended to sigh for her 
departure that the spell might cease. 

The three days went off capitally. I 
had no momentary weakness to conquer, 
not even the least effort to make, in 
order to keep my resolution faithfully 
of letting Mdlle. Emma ignore my 
knowledge of her little secret. Withal 
our sporting warfare raged fiercer and 
more continuous than ever. My happiest 
hits are of that date. I kept cutting 
jokes to the last, in the very omnibus 
which was taking the family to the 
station, and to which I had craved ad- 
mission on the plea that I must make 
sure that Mdlle. Emma was off—it was 
too good to be believed unless seen, and 
so on. I was positively astonished at 
my own self-possession. 

It forsook me a little, though, when 
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my turn came to shake hands with 
Mdlle. Emma. I don’t know whether 
it was I who first pressed hers un- 
wittingly very tight, or she mine, or 
both of one accord pressed simultane- 
ously ; whichever it was, tlie pressure 
had this singular effect on both of us, 
that we did not find a single word to 
say, and stood gazing at each other like 


us 


two geese. It was a very awkward 
moment. The next she was leaning on 


the window of the carriage, still gazing 
at me, and I at her. She looked like a 
picture—a beautiful picture—in a frame. 
A smile, her would-be usual arch smile, 
was still lingering round her mouth, but 
there was a quiver at one of its corners 
... and her eyes were filling fast. 
What was there extraordinary in the 


THE NEW MORALITY : 
To the 


Srr,—It is seldom that a letter appear- 
ing in a religious journal deserves to be 
remembered a week after its publication. 
The following, which I read in the 
Guardian of February 19th, is one of 
the excepted cases. The position of the 
writer, and its contents, give it more 
than a transitory importance. 


MR. JOWETT’S FRIENDS. 
To the Editor of the Guardian. 


Srr,—A somewhat extraordinary correspon- 
dence, introduced by a not less extraordinary 
notification, has lately appeared in the public 
prints. 

It seems that a number of persons, “ feeling 
the injustice of the course recently pursued by 
the University of Oxford” towards Professor 
Jowett, have raised a subscription among 
themselves, amounting to no less a sum than 
2,000/., and have tendered it to that gentleman 
(who, however, has had the good taste to 
decline the wift), not merely as marking their 
“sense of the honourab le and conscientious 
manner in which, during six years, he has 
fulfilled his Professorial duty,” but also as 
making good “ the arrears of sal: ary withheld 
by the University” and discharging “ at least 
some portion of the debt which has accrued to 
him during that period,” 

f these gentlemen, Sir, 


had offered the 


money simply as a testimony of their respect 
for Professor Jowett, and of their own sense of 








Worship of Majorities. 


sight that it should upset me so? I felt 
a shock in the very centre of my heart. 
My eyes grew dim, and there rose to my 
lips, trembling for utterance, the first 
person singular of the first tense of a 
very hackneyed verb... . 

Lucky that the train glided on, as if 
by stealth, and, in less time than it takes 
to write it, Mdlle. Emma was out of 
the reach of a whisper. Now, mine 
being one of those bashful verbs, which 
can only be whispered, I had no choice 
but to drop it, and give out instead a 
loud and hearty “ God bless you !” 

The sense of the narrow escape I had 
had was so strong upon me, that, un- 
scathed though I came out of it, if I 
did, I vowed then and there that this 
should be my last flirtation. 


WORSHIP OF MAJORITIES. 
Editor of Macmillan’s 


Magazine. 


his efficiency, their conduct would have been 
perfectly intelligible, and no one would have 
been entitled to complain. 

But what are we to think, when, among the 
objects assigned, that of remedying an act of 
injustice committed by the University—in 
other words, of discharging a debt which she 
ought to have discharged herself—is ostenta- 
tiously put forward ? 

I am not going to reopen the controversy 
respecting the endowment of the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Greek. But these gentlemen 
surely need not be reminded (those of them, 
at all events, who are members of the Univer- 
sity ; and it is not easy to understand why 
others should have stepped out of their way to 
make good her deficiencies), that what they 
venture to call the injustice of the University 
was the course deliberately determined upon, 
after a free and full discussion, by that body 
whose decision is definitive in such matters. 

What possible end can there be of strifes, 
if restless spirits are thus to refuse acquies- 
cence in the sentence of authority, unless 
perchance that sentence happens to be in their 
own favour ? 

C. A. Hevurttey, 
Margaret Professor of Divinity. 
Christ Church, Oxford, Feb. 17, 1862. 


Those who signed the memorial to 
Professor Jowett might anticipate many 
objections to the course which they took. 
I doubt if any one of them anticipated 
Professor Heurtley’s objection. They 
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knew that Oxford had once, in a very 
formal manner, asserted the divine right 
of a single person, and that fellows of 
Magdalene and students of Christ 
Church found some reason to repent 
of that assertion not many years after 
it went forth. They did not know that 
the divine right of majorities was an 
article of University faith ; they were 
not aware that “restless spirits” was 
the only name which a teacher of 
divinity could find for those who held 
that the decrees of a Sanhedrim or a 
council might be unjust. Now that 
they do know it, I believe the reasons 
which induced them to sign the 
memorial have become immeasurably 
stronger than they were before. 

We who are engaged in the practice 
of different professions in the heart of 
London, feel to what perils our moral 
code is continually exposed. Lawyers 
are tempted to let quirksand quibbles in- 
terfere with the plain downright maxims 
upon which Englishmen and Christians 
ought to act. Clergymen are liable to 
all the influences of a subtle religious 
casuistry. We send our sons to the 
University that they may learn sound 
principles of ethics; that they may 
see them illustrated in the practice of 
men not exposed to’ the friction of 
ordinary society, without those excuses 
for making principles bend to expediency 
which are continually urged in the 
world. Oxford undertakes to teach 
many things. She especially boasts to be 
a school of ethics. She asks help in 
teaching ethics from a great moralist 
of the old time, who looked upon 
justice as the chief of virtues, the sum 
of all the virtues. She promises that 
whatever is weak in him shall be 
strengthened, whatever is lacking in 
him shall be supplied, by the theology 
of the New Testament. 

A congregation, consisting in great 
part of Oxford tutors and professors, 
distinctly set at defiance the maxim that 
a labourer is worthy of his hire ; that 
it is just to pay men for services which 
they have done. They could produce most 
plausible apologies for their doctrine; 
apologies that would have done credit 


to the most refined advocate in our 
courts. They could produce religious 
reasons for what they had done, reasons 
that would make the fortune of any 
casuist. One would have regretted such 
a proceeding in the Common Council of 
London ; in any municipal corporation. 
It would have alarmed us for our com- 
mercial integrity. But it need have 
given rise to no protest. That becomes 
necessary, when those who teach mo- 
rality adopt and sanction a morality 
which is lower than that of clubs and 
common councils, and defend it by reli- 
gious maxims. 

There might be better ways of bearing 
witness against this outrage upon all 
sound ethics, than that of offering some 
acknowledgment to Professor Jowett 
for his services. I can imagine a much 
worse way. An attempt might have 
been made to extend the rule against 
Professor Jowett to those who esta- 
blished it. 

The Professor of Hebrew intimates— 
if he does not say directly—that every 
one who wishes to secure a legitimate 
payment for the services of the Professor 
of Greek makes himself responsible for 
that Professor’s theological tenets. Has 
he forgotten whither such a doctrine 
might lead? If it is true, it must ap- 
ply, at least, as strongly to the Hebrew 
chair. I say only “at least as strongly” — 
most people would say that one whose 
business is to lecture on the Old Testa- 
ment has more to do with theology 
than a lecturer on A’schylus or Plato. 
3ut I do not press that point. I only 
say, that any one who subscribes to Dr. 
Pusey’s maxim, who admits it under 
any modification, must be prepared to 
take every possible step for interfer- 
ing with his emoluments, or else must 
be responsible for his theology and his 
ethics. Most who repudiate his theo- 
logy and his ethics, yet believe him to 
be the fittest person for a lecturer of 
Hebrew, and would count it a crime to 
do anything which would weaken him 
in that position. What course, then, 
must they take? They must protest 
against the decree which he and the 
majority of the congregation have passed, 
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with whatever authority it may be en- 
dorsed. 

They must protest for his sake. Yes! 
and now also still more for Professor 
Heurtley’s sake. For, if the doctrine of 
his letter to the Guardian is the doc- 
trine} which he proclaims in his chair 
of Divinity, all who care that the youth 
of England should not have the lessons 
of their childhood confounded—that 
they should not learn to despise the men 
whom they have been taught to re- 
verence—are bound to lift up their voice 
against such a Doctor. He must begin 
with declaring the Protest at the Diet 
of Spires to be atrocious; he must go 
on to denounce Athanasius as the most 
restless of all spirits, because he dared 
to set himself against the world—the 


ON VISIONS 


BY THE REV. JOHN 


AUTHOR OF “THE CHURC 


Tue age of ghosts is gone ; but spectres 
are still occasionally seen. Indeed, the 
majority of mankind never go to bed, 
without, in “the visions of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth on men,” see- 
ing phantoms flitting about them. A 
smaller number see visions in broad 
daylight, with their eyes wide open. A 
shadowy figure enters at a window or a 
door, or rises from the ground “like an 
exhalation,” moves noiselessly about the 
room, takes a seat at the fire, sits for a 
time silent as death, and then melts into 
air, to the infinite relief of the spell- 
bound spectator. Some peculiarly ner- 
vous people have such visitors almost 
daily. Others, the victims of intem- 
perance, are tormented by “ familiars” 
of a more fearful kind. A hundred 
devils dance before them, grin at them, 
deftly elude their blows, mock at their 
fury. Regarding the reality of such 
apparitions there is no doubt ; they are 
the real representatives of the mythical 
ghost. It is marvellous, then, that so 


and Dreams. 


world meaning the majority of the East- 
ern and Western Churches ; he must 
proceed to declare that those were false 
Apostles, who were brought before coun- 
cils, and were condemned to be beaten 
or killed by majorities of them; he 
must end with exalting Caiaphas and 
Pontius Pilate, as chief in the roll of 
saints. Of course he does none of these 
things. Is it safe, then, to punish Pro- 
fessors for all the heresies they may 
teach when they are not fulfilling their 
appointed office? Is it not a duty to 
bear witness against them, when in con- 
gregations or in newspapers they contra- 
dict what they bid us observe and do 
when they are sitting in Moses’ seat ? 
Your obedient Servant, 
F. D, Maurice. 


AND DREAMS. 


CUNNINGHAM, D.D., 


II HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.” 


little has been written regarding them ; 
for it is certain that, while they are 
understood by the few, they are still a 
subject of profound wonder to the 
many. It is in the writings of medical 
men chiefly that we have narratives of 
spectral illusions, and they too often con- 
tent themselves with stating the case 
without accounting for it. It is true, 
the explanation lies a little beyond the 
strict limits of their profession—in the 
constitution of the mind rather than of 
the body ; but a knowledge of mental 
science may surely be presumed on the 
part of every well-educated physician. 
Still, we want a philosophy of spectres. 
Even Dr. Abercrombie, with all his 
marvellous powers of observation, and 
his devotion to the study of psychology, 
is extremely confused in his explanation 
of spectral appearances, though nothing 
can be better than the cases which he 
cites. 

The simple, but undoubted, explana- 
tion of spectres is that they are our own 
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thoughts—and nothing more. They 
are subjective, and not objective. They 
are apparitions, having no reality out- 
side of the mind, however real-like they 
may appear. They are ideas, mistaken 
for sensations. A very slight know- 
ledge of the facts of mind will convince 
us of this. Let us look at some of these 
facts bearing on this subject, as, at first 
sight, it is not very obvious how our 
thoughts can assume a phantom shape, 
and appear to move about the room, and 
look in our face, deceiving and alarm- 
ing us. 

The affinity which exists between 
sensations and ideas is closer than is 
generally imagined. The only difference 
seems to be that in sensation the object 
of sense is present: in ideation it is 
absent, but remembered. It is certain 
that ideas frequently masquerade before 
the mind as sensations and are mistaken 
for them. It is so in dreams. What is 
more: they often produce the same 
physical results. This happens both in 
our sleeping and in our waking states. 
Van Swieten relates that, passing a spot 
where a dead dog was lying in a state of 
decomposition, the horrid stench caused 
him to vomit; and that, happening to 
pass the same place many years after- 
wards, sickness and vomiting were again 
induced by the mere recollection of 
what he had formerly experienced. Sir 
David Brewster mentions the case of a 
lady (and such cases are not rare) who 
could never hear of any one having 
been subjected to severe sufferings with- 
out feeling acute twinges of pain in the 
corresponding part of her own person. 
If she was told of an arm being ampu- 
tated, her own arm instantly suffered. 
In these cases sensations seem to come 
from within : or rather ideas become so 
vivid as to resemble sensations, and to 
produce the same physical effects. 

The substitution of ideas (I would 
prefer calling them “reminiscences,” 
“ recollections,” or ‘memories,”) for 
sensations is by no means uncommon. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary instance 
of this is in regard to sounds. The 
composer composes a tune, humming it 
mentally—sounding not one note—and 


yet his piece implies the most marvellous 
discrimination of different tones, and 
their effect upon the ear. Any one with 
a taste for music may, in a similar man- 
ner, sing his favourite songs; uttering 
not a sound, yet in his mind accurately 
discriminating the finest gradations of 
sound. How can this thing be, seeing 
that music essentially consists in sounds? 
How can we accurately discriminate be- 
tween sounds where there is no sound ? 
know music and appreciate it, when 
there is no music? It is possible and 
actual only because ideas do duty for 
sensations, and are perfect representa- 
tions of them. They are fac-similes, 
though somewhat more faintly printed 
than their originals. Accordingly, we 
discriminate as nicely between the ideas 
of sound as we could between sounds 
themselves ; and enjoy a tune which is 
wholly ideal, almost as much as one 
which is poured in at our ears. 

Sir David Brewster—no mean au- 
thority—maintains that, in the case of 
spectral illusions, the spectre is painted 
on the retina and propagated to the 
mind like a true sensation, and is in 
everything subject to the same optical 
laws. He even proceeds further, and 
declares that the same fact “holds good 
“ of all ideas recalled by the memory or 
“created by the imagination, and may 
“be regarded as a fundamental law in 
“the science of pneumatology.” In 
proof of this, he states that the spectres 
conjured up by the memory or the fancy 
“ have always a ‘local habitation ; that 
“they appear in front of the eye, and 
“ partake in its movements exactly like 
“the impressions of luminous objects, 
“ after the objects themselves are with- 
“ drawn.” 

I am afraid the facts here adduced 
will not bear the conclusion which is 
laid upon them. It would, in truth, 
require very strong evidence to establish 
what is apparently so improbable—that 
we cannot think of St. Paul’s without 
a picture of it being formed on our 
retina; that we cannot think of a thun- 
der storm without our tympanum being 
affected. There are very strong objec- 
tions to such a supposition, even in 
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regard to spectral illusions. It seems to 
imply that the mind can create light 
and project it from within upon the 
retina, for it is only by light that a true 
picture can there be formed. It seems 
also to imply that the mind first creates 
the spectre, then projects it upon the 
retina, and from the retina receives it 
back again, probably with more of a 
sensational character than it possessed 
before. That this is really involved in 
the theory may be made manifest. The 
picture said to exist on the retina must 
have some cause. That cause is nothing 
real—nothing in the external world, for 
spectres are allowed, on all hands, to 
have no actual objective existence. We 
must seek for it, therefore, in the mind. 
Nor can we believe that a vague idea 
would be represented by a definite and 
distinct picture on the optic nerve; the 
idea must be the counterpart, as it is 
the cause, of the retinal painting. Con- 
sciousness, however, does not reveal, in 
the case of spectral illusions, first, an 
idea in the mind, and then that idea 
projected into the outer world, and then 
returning to the mind in an objective 
form. Moreover, nature never acts in 
such a way—it is simpler in all its 
processes. 

I hesitate, therefore, to go so far as the 
distinguished optician, and believe that 
in every case of spectral illusion there 
is a picture on the retina which is the 
cause of the deception in the mind. 
But the facts which have been adduced 
warrant us to believe that ideas fre- 
quently become so vivid as to be mis- 
taken for sensations; and this alone is 
sufficient to account for the phenomena. 

In our waking state, we generally 
discriminate accurately enough between 
our sensations and our ideas, and that 
just because we are always conscious of 
both at the same time. The genuine 
sensations which are constantly pouring 
in upon us through every one of our 
senses keep our ideas in their proper 
place. But in sleep it is different ; our 
senses are then, in a great measure, 
sealed. The only sensations which reach 
us are of a dull indistinct character. 
Ideas reign supreme ; for the time they 
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have the stage entirely to themselves. 
Sensations are shut out, and ideas having, 
as it were, the house to themselves, riot 
and revel within at their pleasure. In 
this lies the explanation of dreams. It 
is not exactly that we confound ideas 
with sensations, but that no sensations 
are present. Thought follows thought, 
according to the usual laws of associa- 
tion, like the ever-shifting scenes of a 
panorama, and we live for the time in 
a purely ideal world. It is probable, 
moreover, that during our sleep our 
ideas become more vivid, just because 
our attention is not distracted nor dis- 
turbed. Our whole mind is concen- 
trated upon them. The outer world does 
not divide with the inner world our 
mental energy. The latter monopolises 
it all, and accordingly rises into greater 
prominence. This is, probably, the rea- 
son why we remember some of our 
dreams so well, and remember them, 
too, as peculiarly vivid and real-like ; 
while the fact of our forgetting so many 
of our sleeping thoughts may be taken 
as a proof that they were not more vivid 
than many of those waking thoughts 
which we forget so soon too. 

But in our dreams everything seems 
to take an objective form. There ap- 
pears to be not merely a process of 
thought, but an actual outside world. 
We see men walking ; we hear them 
speaking ; we join with them in conver- 
sation. Mountains and streams, or, it 
may be, palaces, and towers, and temples, 
surround us on every side. There is a 
stage on which the visionary actors 
strut. This is generally regarded as 
the peculiar and mysterious element in 
dreams. But it is not really peculiar 
or mysterious. In all our thinking we 
give to our thoughts an objective form, 
though they stand out more distinct and 
more fully defined in our dreaming than 
in our waking states, on account of the 
absence of the disturbing element of 
sensation. In all thinking we are con- 
scious not of our thoughts, but of their 
objects. But these objects belong to 
the outer world,'and are therefore 
always thought of as existing there. 
When we think of Mont Blanc our 
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thought is such a representation of it as 
memory or imagination supplies. We 
think of its great outlines, of its snowy 
peak, of the scenery amid which it lifts 
itself aloft. It stands before the mind 
as a picture. It is not a mere thought 
in the brain: there is a thought in the 
brain, but it is of a mountain existing 
in Switzerland, and of this alone are we 
conscious. In every thought there is a 
representation less or more distinct of 
the thing thought of, and such repre- 
sentations in our sleep form dreams. 
In truth, our day dreams illustrate our 
night dreams. Absent men, when walk- 
ing along the street, or sitting by their 
fire-side, may frequently be seen com- 
placently to smile, or to knit their brows, 
or to clench their hands ; and the secret 
of it is, that they have been placed by 
their own thoughts amid scenes and 
circumstances which have had such 
reality to them as to excite these phy- 
sical manifestations of pleasure or an- 
noyance. There is nothing, therefore, 
peculiarly mysterious in the objective 
form which our thoughts take in dreams, 
as this is a condition of all thinking. 

In these mental facts, as we shall 
afterwards see, lies the explanation of 
almost every case of spectral illusion. 
There is, however, another circumstance, 
half mental and half physical, worthy of 
note. 

It is a singular, and it may be a sig- 
nificant fact, that all our various sensa- 
tions may, in some measure, be produced 
by one common agent, electricity. When 
this marvellous influence is transmitted 
along the several nerves of special sense, 
it excites the sensation peculiar to each, 
and may be made to produce, in the 
same individual, and at the same time, 
flashes of light, crackling sounds, a pecu- 
liar taste, a prickling feeling, and a phos- 
phoric smell. In a similar manner a 
box on the ear will produce a ringing 
sound ; a blow on the eye, a spark of 
light. In all these cases it is probably 
the violent stimulus which is given to 
the nerve which is the proximate cause 
of the sensation. And may not that 
lead us to suspect that feeble sensational 
influences are always lying latent along 


the nerves, and in the brain, which only 
require the excitement to be developed 
in consciousness? There are several 
circumstances which strengthen this 
suspicion into a belief. 

No physical influence perishes all at 
once. Some men say that no physical 
influence once created ever perishes. 
The vibrations of the atmosphere excited 
by sound continually diminish, but never 
cease. In like manner, may not the 
effect produced upon the nerves of 
sense by the objects of sense, whether 
these be vibrations and vibratiuncles, as 
Dr. Hartley held, or something else, con- 
tinue, though in a diminished and dimi- 
nishing degree, after the sensation has 
disappeared? We know that the sensa- 
tional influence remains, and is even felt 
for a moment after the object is with- 
drawn. A dazzling body may be dis- 
tinctly seen after the eyes are shut. A 
burning stick rapidly whirled round 
appears an unbroken ring of light; 
which can be accounted for only by 
supposing that the sensation produced 
by the object, when at one point of the 
circumference, has not vanished before 
it reaches it again. The length of time 
the sensation remains has even been 
made the subject of calculation. It is 
said to have been found by M. D’Arcet, 
a French philosopher, that the impres- 
sion of light continued on the retina 
about the eighth part of a secdnd after 
the luminous body was withdrawn. Is 
there, then, anything to prevent us sup- 
posing that the sensation may remain in 
the organ even after it has disappeared 
from the consciousness, and that the 
organ only requires to be stimulated by 
electricity, or excited by a blow, to send 
a faint sensation into the mind ? 

There are some facts to give proba- 
bility to the supposition. Mr. Boyle 
has mentioned an individual who con- 
tinued for years to see the spectre of the 
sun when he looked upon bright objects, 
and this fact appeared so interesting and 
inexplicable to Locke, that he consulted 
Sir Isaac Newton regarding its cause. 
The great philosopher in his reply 
stated an experiment which he had made 
upon himself, “with the hazard of his 
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eyes.” After looking at the sun reflected 
in a mirror, and then going into the 
dark to observe the circles of light left 
by it vanishing away, on the third occa- 
sion on which the experiment was re- 
peated, he saw to his amazement the 
spectre of the sun shining in the dark 
as vividly as he had seen it in the mirror. 
He afterwards discovered that, so often 
as he went into the dark and thought 
of the sun, “as when a man looks 
“earnestly to see a thing which is diffi- 
“cult to be seen,” he could make the 
spectre return, and, the oftener he tried 
the experiment, the easier it became. 
By-and-by he discovered that, if he 
looked upon any bright object, or even 
upon a book, “he saw upon it a bright 
round spot like the sun.” These solar 
phantasms had now become somewhat 
troublesome to the philosopher, and it 
was only by remaining a good deal in 
the dark, and employing his mind upon 
other subjects, that he got rid of the 
spectre he had called up. It was some 
months before his cure was complete. 

This curions narrative, which is quite 
in accordance with well-known facts in 
optics, seems to prove that, when a very 
strong impression is made upon the 
organs of sense, it may continue to 
exist there after the object is withdrawn, 
and even when the sensation produced 
by it has ceased ; and further, that this 
lingering impression may be again quick- 
ened into a sensation, either by the 
presence of an object in some respects 
similar to the original one, or by the 
mind being directed towards it, or by 
both these agencies together. In short, 
the organs of sense may be stimulated 
by an influence either from within or 
from without, and thus an old sensation 
be brought back to life. 

Some of the facts of memory afford a 
strong corroboration of this view. Ideas, 
though absent from the consciousness, 
are not lost to it; they are in some 
mysterious way treasured up by memory, 
to be reproduced when required. No 
one particle of knowledge, it is said, is 
ever utterly lost. Knowledge quite ir- 
recoverable in ordinary circumstances 
will be recovered in extraordinary. The 


excitement of a fever may so stimulate 
the organ of memory that knowledge 
long lost is regained. Languages spoken 
in infancy, but forgotten for many years, 
may be fluently spoken again during 
delirium ; long passages of poetry or 
prose learnt at school, but never thought 
of since, may come back with all the 
freshness of yesterday, in similar cir- 
cumstances. Stray sentences of a foreign 
tongue accidentally heard, but heard only 
to be forgotten, will recur to the memory, 
and be repeated with such accuracy as 
to make those around the bed of the 
delirious patient marvel where such lite- 
rature was acquired. In such cases—and 
they are by no means uncommon—the 
excitement of the organs of memory 
revives the faded recollection: in like 
manner, may not the excitement of the 
nerves and ganglia of sense revive the 
faded sensation? If it be so, have we 
not in this an explanation, not only of 
the facts to which I have referred, but 
also, in some measure, of the spectral 
illusions of fever, of delirium tremens, 
and of an excited state of the ima- 
gination ? 

We have, then, arrived at these results: 
—that all thought is objective and 
pictorial ; that ideas and sensations are 
so closely allied that the one frequently 
takes the place of the other ; that many 
causes may give to our ideas peculiar 
freshness and force ; that sensational in- 
fluences do not perish in the organ the 
moment they disappear from conscious- 
ness ; and that these may be excited so 
as again to dawn upon the mind. I 
believe these simple and certain facts 
will explain almost all cases of spectral 
illusions, saving those which arise en- 
tirely from a morbid condition of the 
organs of sense. Let us look at some 
examples, dividing them into those which 
have their seat in the organs of sense 
and those which have their seat in the 
mind. 

I. There are many cases of illusion 
which depend entirely upon a morbid 
state of the organs of sense. During a 
cold we have not unfrequently a ringing 
sound in our ears. Some people are 
never free from this affection, and it 
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evidently arises from an irritable state 
of the auditory nerves. In like manner 
there are people who, from a diseased 
condition of the lenses of their eyes, see 
everything distorted—others who see 
everything out of its due proportions — 
others who see everything in a false 
colour. There are cases of men seeing 
everything inverted, and other cases of 
men seeing everything double ; but, in- 
deed, the wonder is, that we all do not 
see objects inverted and double, as the 
structure of our eyes would lead us to 
expect. The state of the eye in which 
we lose sight of half of every object at 
which we look is more rare and more 
alarming. Dr. Wollaston, who experi- 
enced this defect of vision twice himself, 
informs us that after taking violent ex- 
ercise he suddenly found that he could 
see but half of a man whom he met, 
and that, on attempting to read the name 
of Jounson over a door, he saw only 
son, the commencement of the name 
being wholly obliterated from his view. 
Dr. Conolly mentions a gentleman who, 
when recovering from measles, saw ob- 
jects diminished to the smallest possible 
size ; and a patient mentioned by Baron 
Larrey, on recovering from amaurosis, 
saw men as giants, and everything mag- 
nified in a proportionate degree. In all 
such cases there is no mental illusion, 
but the diseased organ presents objects 
to the mind differently from what it 
would in its state. 

II. There are cases of illusion which 
originate partly in the morbid condition 
of mind and partly in a morbid con- 
dition of the organism. 

Spectral illusions of this kind may 
be artificially induced. Let a person 
drink any intoxicating liquor till he 
causes delirium tremens, and he will be 
haunted by devils. Let him eat opium, 
and he will probably see visitors of a 
more pleasing aspect swimming before 
his eyes. In like manner, persons 
labouring under a brain fever see 
visions, sometimes of an agreeable, but 
more frequently of a horrible~ kind. 
But such spectral sights are not confined 
to those who are under the influence of 
drink, or opium, or fever. Many per- 
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sons experience them almost daily when 
under no such influence. A few cases 
will illustrate their nature, and enable us 
afterwards to inquire into their cause. 

Sir David Brewster, in his interesting 
letters on Natural Magic, mentions a 
lady, a friend of his, who was frequently 
haunted by spectres. At first she was 
thoroughly deceived by them, but ulti- 
mately was able, at least on some occa- 
sions, to distinguish between real and 
phantom appearances. On one occa- 
sion, when sitting in the drawing-room 
on one side of the fire-place, she saw a 
deceased friend moving towards her from 
the window at the further end of the 
room. The spectre approached the fire- 
place, and sat down in a chair opposite 
to that oceupied by her. Thoroughly 
convinced it was an illusion, after gazing 
at it for some time, she summoned up 
courage to advance toward it, and seat 
herself in the same chair. The appari- 
tion remained till she boldly sat down, 
as it were in its lap, and then it vanished. 
Sir David mentions that the lady had a 
morbidly sensitive imagination, and that 
her health was in a disordered state 
during the period of these visitations. 
Her health gradually improved, and her 
spectral visitors disappeared. 

Dr. Abercrombie, who is well known 
to have been a most careful and cau- 
tious observer of facts, mentions, in his 
interesting chapter on “ Spectral Illu- 
sions,” an old gentleman, who for some 
years before his death never sat down to 
dinner without the impression that he 
was surrounded by a number of friends, 
dressed in the fashion of fifty years ago. 
He mentions another gentleman who 
was so haunted by spectres that, if he 
met a friend in the street, he was at a 
loss to know whether it was really his 
friend or only his apparition. Dr. Hibbert 
tells us of a man who, having heard of 
the sudden death of an old and intimate 
acquaintance, and being deeply affected 
by it, went out to walk in a court at- 
tached to his house, when the figure of 
his friend started up before him in a 
dress which he had known him fre- 
quently to wear. Dr. Ferriar describes 
the case of one Nicolai, a bookseller in 
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Berlin, who was constantly harassed by 
figures of men and women, of beasts 
and birds. Dr. Aldershott mentions a 
man who saw a soldier endeavouring 
to force himself into his house in a 
threatening manner, and, on rushing 
forward to prevent him, was astonished 
to find it a phantom. This man had 
afterwards a succession of visions, and 
was cured by bleeding and purgatives. 
The first vision was traced to a quarrel 
which he had had with a drunken 
soldier some time before, and which had 
made a deep impression on his mind. 

In febrile diseases, such cases are very 
common. “ A highly intelligent friend,” 
says Dr. Abercrombie, “whom I at- 
“tended several years ago, in a mild 
“but very protracted fever, without 
“ delirium, had frequent interviews with 
“a spectral visitor, who presented the 
appearance of an old and grey-headed 
man, of a most benignant aspect. 
His visits were always conducted in 
exactly the same manner: he entered 
the room by a door, which was on the 
“ left-hand side of the bed, and seated 
himself on a chair on the right-hand 
side ; he then fixed his eyes upon the 
patient with an expression of intense 
interest and pity, but never spoke, 
continued distinctly visible for some 
seconds, and then seemed to vanish 
“ into air.” 

Cases like these might be quoted 
without end; but, as the existence of 
apparitions is not doubted, these exam- 
ples are enough to illustrate their 
nature, and we shall now proceed to 
investigate their source. 

The simple fact, already alluded to, 
that all thought is objective and picto- 
rial, affords us a solution of the mystery. 
We cannot think without thinking of 
something, and that something must be 
thought of as outside the mind. It is 
not our thoughts, but the things which 
we think of, that are present to our 
consciousness ; and this, our thinking, 
consists of a series of visions. We 


think of men and women whom we 
have seen, and these by our very act of 
thought are summoned before the mind 
and appear there with less or more 
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distinctness. We are unceasingly seeing 
phantoms, but they are dim and shadowy ; 
we know they are of the mind’s creation, 
and are beheld only with the mind’s 
eye, and therefore we are not surprised 
at such frequent and familiar visitors. 
We have already seen how the thoughts 
of the day verge into the dreams of the 
night. Any one may trace the process 
for himself by attending to what passes 
in his own mind when his eyes are shut 
and sleep is approaching. He will find 
his sensations becoming fainter, and his 
thoughts taking a more palpable and 
definite form. While yet awake he 
begins to see those visions which he 
sees more vividly when he has sunk 
into slumber. Here, then, we have in 
our own thoughts the rudimental forms 
of spectral appearances. 

In our waking state our thoughts have 
a normal vividness, and, so long as it is 
so, we understand them perfectly. We 
understand, and are not surprised at, the 
mental phantasmagoria. But the normal 
state may be disturbed by a variety of 
causes, either psychical or physical. 
Fever or inflammation, brandy or opium, 
may stimulate into extreme sensibility 
the organ of thought. Violent emotion 
may agitate the mind and destroy its 
balance. The one cannot be affected 
without the other being affected to. A 
deep mental impression must leave its 
deep mark on the mental organism. 
Memory has its seat in the brain as well 
as sense, and, no doubt, has its furrows 
there. On the other hand, any irrita- 
tion in the organism must reach the 
mind ; for they have all things in com- 
mon. Any such state of excitement, 
sensibility, or irritation, may make our 
mental conceptions take a phantom 
shape. They have only to acquire, from 
any cause, an abnormal vividness to 
stand out before us as apparitions ; and, 
considering that all our thoughts are 
visions, it is only a wonder we are not 
more haunted by spectres than we are. 
Our freedom from such visitants is a 
proof of the fine balance of the mind. 

Almost every case of phantom-seeing 
may be traced to such causes as these 
here indicated. If we grieve bitterly 
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over some one taken away from us by 
death, if we brood incessantly upon his 
form and features, our thoughts will 
possibly acquire such force as to destroy 
the balance between our sensations and 
our ideas, and the result will be a spec- 
tral appearance of the departed. If the 
brain be feverish or inflamed, if the 
whole nervous system be morbidly sensi- 
tive, our fancies will occasionally stand 
out with such vividness as to be mis- 
taken for sensations. It is very seldom 
that a person in perfect health is trou- 
bled with such masterful, phantom con- 
ceptions, unless in cases of violent emo- 
tion, or where some sensation or idea 
has made a profound impression on the 
mind. A few people, however, have 
been so peculiarly constituted as to be 
able to call up spectres at their will; 
but this they could do only by concen- 
trating their mind upon its conceptions, 
under which process they acquired such 
vigour as to assume the phantom cha- 
racter. “He has also the power,” says 
Dr. Abercrombie, regarding a gentleman 
who saw visions, “ of calling up spectral 
“figures at his will, by directing his 
“attention steadily to the conception of 
“his own mind; and this may consist 
“either of a figure or a scene which he 
“has seen ; or it may be a composition 
“ created by his imagination. But,though 
“he has the faculty of producing the 
“illusion, he has no power of banishing 
“it ; and, when he has called up any 
“particular spectral figure or scene, he 
“never can say how long it may con- 
“tinue to haunt him.” 

If spectral apparitions be only our 
own thoughts in an abnormal and un- 
natural degree of activity, we shall ex- 
pect them to have such variety as our 
thoughts have, both when we are awake 
and asleep, And soit is ; they come into 
existence according to the laws which 
regulate the succession of all our 
thoughts. There is an endless variety 
of them, and they often start up before 
the mind, we know not how; just as 
we frequently cannot tell how particular 
fancies or reminiscences spring up within 
us. In general, however, we can trace 
their origin, and recognise old thoughts 


under the weird-like robe of the phan- 
tom. It is the face of the deceased 
friend that looms upon us in vision, it 
is the subject which has been often and 
earnestly thought of which rises up 
before us as a spectre. The solitary old 
man sits down to dinner with the gal- 
lants and wits who lived when he was 
young and gay, for the figures of these 
are ever flitting before his memory, 
though the events of yesterday are for- 
gotten. Luther, after praying for hours 
that he may be delivered from the devil, 
rises from his knees, and beholds the 
devil before him, and drives him from 
his presence by hurling the ink-bottle at 
his head. 

I have already alluded to the proofs 
we have of sensational influences lin- 
gering in the brain, perhaps in the 
mind, after the object of sense is with- 
drawn. We have seen how Sir Isaac 
Newton was troubled with the spectre 
of the sun. Illusions of hearing also 
occur, though less frequently than those 
of vision. Dr. Abercrombie mentions a 
gentleman who, when recovering from 
an affection of the head, for which he 
had been severely bled, happened to hear 
a bugle sound, and its notes rang in his 
ears for nine months afterwards, till his 
health was completely restored. In such 
impressions made upon the nerves, the 
brain, and the mind, we have another 
source of phantom sights and sounds. 
Thus Dr. Ferriar mentions of himself, 
that, when on the verge of manhood, if 
he had been viewing any interesting 
object in the course of the day, and 
afterwards went into a dark room, the 
whole scene rose up before him, with a 
brilliancy equal to what it originally 
possessed, and remained floating before 
his vision for some minutes. The sensi- 
bility of the nervous system belonging 
to this period of life sufficiently accounts 
for the fact. 

The facts here alluded to, as I have 
already hinted, are quite analogous to 
the familiar facts of memory. In me- 
mory, events withdrawn from conscious- 
ness appear to leave their vestiges in 
the brain, for any violent excitement of 
the brain will resuscitate dead reminis- 
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cences. We have already seen that it 
is so in fever. In like manner, persons 
who have been taken out of the water in 
a state of suspended animation and 
restored, have frequently declared that, 
when they were in articulo mortis, their 
whole past lives rushed up before them 
with appalling vividness. Others have 
declared how their wives and children 
visibly appeared to them. If memorial 
impressions remain stamped upon the 
cerebrum, which is said by physiologists 
to be the seat of memory, there is no 
improbability in sensational impressions 
remaining in the sensory, which is un- 
derstood to be the organ of sense. Any 
excitation, either mental or bodily, may 
revivify the one as readily as the other. 

In regard to such matters, however, 
it becomes us to speak doubtingly, and 
not dogmatically. Many things con- 
nected with mind are still wrapped in 
mystery. There is an unknown land 
here still awaiting a discoverer. Some 
of the facts connected with insanity, with 
catalepsy, with mesmerism, with som- 
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nambulism, are very obscure. There 
are persons who, when in these states, 
exhibit a character quite alien to that 
which they have when in their right 
mind. There have been somnambulists 
who, though stupid and ignorant when 
awake, have been accomplished, inge- 
nious, brilliant, when asleep. There 
have been cataleptics and somnambu- 
lists, too, who have had two distinct 
currents of existence : when awake, re- 
membering nothing of what they did 
when asleep; when asleep, remember- 
ing nothing of what they did when 
awake. In mesmerism, a state of mind 
similar to these is artificially produced, 
and the patients made to think and feel 
according to the pleasure of the operator. 
There are plainly some laws of mind 
and of brain of which we have not yet 
even guessed. But facts are accumulat- 
ing ; glimpses of light are being occa- 
sionally obtained; and it is evident 
that, in regard to the human mind, we 
are at this present day on the verge 
of some great discovery. 
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BY ARCHIBALD MACLAREN, OF THE GYMNASIUM, OXFORD. 


PART I. 
AIR, DIET, THE BATH, AND CLOTHING. 


“ Ou, any place is good enough for a 
nursery! Any room is good enough for 
children to play in!” Mothers are 
still heard to speak thus: when they 
do so it augurs ill for the health of the 
little ones. There is no place good 
enough for a nursery while a better is to 
be found. Pass the ground-floor, and 
then select the largest, the loftiest, the 
best ventilated and the best lighted 
room in the house—the room with the 
largest windows, and commanding the 
cheeriest prospect—and make that the 
nursery. 

I have seen nurseries as dark and as 
close as a prison-cell; selected avow- 
edly because they were so “out of the 


way.” How can the ruddy cheeks of 
children but blanch, and their bright 
eyes but grow dim in such places? Drop 
your handkerchief on the lawn, and let 
it lie there but a single day, and, when 
you lift it again, you will find the grass 
pale and dry and discoloured, because 
it has been excluded from the light and 
the air; and yet light and air are not 
more necessary to its healthy growth 
than to that of the little denizens of 
the nursery. 

Select for the nursery the best room 
in the house, and in it let no household 
office be performed : it is to be devoted 
to a purpose more important than bou- 
doir or study—let it be kept as sacred. 
Let its furniture be no more than is 
actually required, and each article be 
placed im its appropriate locality ; let 
these be kept free from every speck of 
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damp or dust ; and let the carpetless 
floor be swept and brushed, and at pro- 
per intervals cleansed and scoured until 
the white boards shine again. For a 
large portion of every day, and fre- 
quently, in our variable climate, for the 
entire day, it must serve as dining-hall, 
and school-room, and play-ground all in 
one. Important duties all—and it would 
be difficult at this period of life to say 
which is the most important. And the 
nursery must serve for them all. There- 
fore let it be the housemaid’s first care 
to open its every window and door as 
wide as sash-line and hinge will allow, 
that the sweet morning air may freely 
enter and take possession ; for it is not 
sufficient merely to admit the air; it 
must be courted in, enticed in, wooed to 
enter and take full and absolute posses- 
sion, before the coming of its rightful 
occupants. 

But what is air, and in what consists 
its purity or impurity? Atmospheric 
air may briefly be said to consist of 
three gases in very unequal proportions. 
In 100 parts 79 will be nitrogen and 21 
oxygen, with a very small quantity of car- 
bonic acid—not more than about 5 parts 
in 10,000. This is its standard condi- 
tion, and in the preservation or non- 
preservation of this condition consists its 
purity or impurity—its fitness or unfit- 
ness for human use. For the present 
purpose the first constituent may be 
viewed as simply retaining the others, 
for the oxygen is that alone which is 
required by the lungs of an animated 
creature for the use of the body, and 
carbonic acid that which they impart 
in return; oxygen being so essential 
to animal life that it could not be sup- 
ported many moments without it—car- 
bonic acid being so inimical to it, that 
death ensues whenever it exceeds a very 
small percentage of the air inspired. 
In every breath we inhale, by night or 
by day, we extract from the air a quan- 
tity of its oxygen ; in every breath we 
exhale, we give back not only the air 
inhaled deprived of this oxygen, but 
charged with a proportionate quantity 
of carbonic acid. The change induced 
in the character of the air by the act of 
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breathing makes it at once obvious that 
it cannot be inspired a second time 
without loss and injury, and this loss 
and injury are of course added to every 
time it is inspired, until it becomes a 
deadly poison, and life becomes extinct 
under its influence. 

Nothing deteriorates, nothing loses its 
purifying, revivifying properties so soon 
as air. Not only is it liable to be ren- 
dered impure and unfit for use by its 
being the common recipient of the 
waste particles of every surrounding 
object (and hence the necessity for the 
systematic, uniform and frequent cleans- 
ing of the nursery), but, even when pure, 
it must be kept in constant motion to 
continue so. Fill a room with fresh air, 
shut doors and windows, give it no out- 
let, and in half an hour it will have 
deteriorated, and this deterioration will 
be perceptible to the sense of smell, 
and will diminish the pleasure and com- 
fort of respiration. Air, to be fit for 
human lungs, must be less or more in 
motion, and, to be this, it must be in 
communication with the great air-ocean 
outside of our dwellings—that bright 
translucent sea, at the bottom of which 
we all live, and move, and have our 
being. But this can be secured by the 
smallest channel, just as the waters of a 
lake may be kept fresh by the inlet of 
the smallest rivulet, with the outlet of 
the most diminutive sluice. An aper- 
ture of an inch wide along a single win- 
dow will keep sweet and in healthful 
motion the air of a large room. This 
principle is generally understood and 
practically carried out in all house-ven- 
tilation. A permanent connexion with 
the external air is effected by the fire- 
place and its flue; the air of the room, 
it is calculated, will rise through the 
flue, where the atmospheric pressure 
is least, and the air outside on a 
level with the room will press through 
chink of window and door to fill its 
place. And, under ordinary circum- 
stances, this calculation is sound, and 
the results satisfactory ; but, in rooms 
where fires are seldom kept, the air in 
the flue becomes damp and stagnant, 
and the communication with the exter- 
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nal air is virtually stopped. Hence the 
value of fires as aids to ventilation. Not 
only do they change the atmosphere 
more rapidly while they are burning, 
and at the same time draw all lingering 
damp from walls, and floor, and furni- 
ture, but they dry and keep free the 
permanent channel of ventilation. 

But this means will be found insuf- 
ficient where the air of the room is to 
supply many pairs of lungs. <A nearer 
and more direct channel becomes neces- 
sary; and there is none better than that 
given by lowering the windows a little 
space, according to the state of the wea- 
ther, at the highest point above the 
heads of the inmates. Through this 
opening the effete air will pass, and its 
place be supplied, and motion obtained, 
by the admission of fresh air through 
other channels. But, for the nursery, 
even this will be found inadequate to 
the preservation of a pure atmosphere, 
and the process just recommended for 
the beginning of the day should be 
repeated at given periods throughout its 
course—namely, the setting wide open 
of every window and door, while its in- 
mates have been withdrawn. Pure air 
is as important as proper food—if pos- 
sible, more so; for, while the natural 
effects of improper food may be resisted 
by the counter-influences of air, bathing, 
clothing, and exercise, nothing can coun- 
teract the influence of impure air. The 
organs of mastication, digestion, and 
assimilation will all have an influence 
on the conversion of food into blood ; 
but air passes through no intermediate 
channel, undergoes no _ intermediate 
operation—at once from lip to lung it 
passes, and the union for good or for 
evil is final. Life may be supported 
many days without food; it cannot be 
supported many moments without air. 

In the living organism, from the hour 
of birth there is going on a continual 
process of death and decay among the 
particles which make up its tissues ; 
each particle preserves its vitality for a 
limited space only, and then separates 
from the tissue of which it has formed 
a part, and resolves into the inorganic 
elements of which it is composed. 


There is thus going on a continual dis- 
integration and separation from the body 
of all its tissues. This process is greatly 
influenced by the activity of the bodily 
functions, every operation of the muscles 
or nerves involving the disintegration 
and decay of a certain part of their sub- 
stance. We cannot lift a finger, we 
cannot execute a movement so slight as 
the raising of an eyelid, or the opening 
of the lips to speak a word, without 
causing a change in certain of the mole- 
cules or particles which compose the 
muscles and nerves employed in the 
execution of the movement, and in those 
which compose the nerve-centre in 
which the movement originates; and 
this change involves their death or 
decay. This being the case, it is obvious 
that a second process is necessary to 


repair the loss thus sustained by the | 


body in the discharge of its manifold 
functions, and which is in relation to their 
activity. This reparative process is per- 
formed by the blood, which, in its never- 
ending circulation, bears to each tissue 
the material for the replacement of all 
waste and for the building up of all addi- 
tions ; and, as this material is borne along 
through channels penetrating to every 
part of the organism, each tissue, by a law 
incomprehensible but unerring, selects 
from it and appropriates that particular 
pabulum which is fit for its special use, 
and that only. At every point of the 
body is this law in unceasing operation ; 
a loss of vital power, followed by dis- 
integration, decay, and removal, to be 
met by a replacement of material, a re- 
production of parts, a renewal, an in- 
crease of vital power. And, as the dis- 
integration of each part is hastened by 
its activity, so, by an equally unerring 
law, is the flow of blood bearing the 
renewing material increased in that 
part. Wherever nervous or muscular 
action is in fullest force, there will be 
the fullest distribution of life-restoring 
blood. From the moment of birth does 
this war between growth and decay, 
between life and death, goon. During 
the period of growth and development, 
the formative capacity, by a property 
inherent in the body itself, is greater 
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than the liability to decay, the supply 
is ever in excess of the waste, the gain 
is ever in advance of the loss, so that a 
gradualaccumulation of bulk is sustained, 
with a progressive development. As the 
body reaches maturity, the formative 
pewer gradually diminishes, until these 
processes of waste and supply, disin- 
tegration and, renovation are equally 
balanced ; and, in proportion as it 
approaches old age, does the loss exceed 
the gain, the decay over-master the 


* renewal, until death overtakes life, and 


thus is closed the circuit of our material 
being. 

The blood, then, being the source 
from which every part of the body 
derives its nourishment, and the blood 
itself being formed from the food, too 
much importance cannot be attached to 
the proper selection and judicious 
administration of the food of the young. 
The food of the infant, indeed, is so 
important that nature retains this in her 
own hands. Very clearly given also is 
the information as to when the fluid 
should give place to solid food, by the 
appearance of the organs of mastication ; 
and very significant is the fact of their 
appearing singly or in pairs, and at 
intervals, so that the transition from the 
fluid to the solid shall, in conformity 
with all her changes, be gradual—linger- 
ing long on the debateable point where 
the food is neither actual fluid nor solid, 
yet partaking of the characteristics of 
both. 

When regular diet has been adopted, 
it cannot be too regular ; but it must he 
carefully and _ systematically varied. 
This is most important ; for, when the 
child had but its one article of nature- 
provided food, it had that which in 
itself contained material for the supply- 
ing of all its wants—material for the 
maintenance and increase of every bone, 
muscle, and nerve, of every cell of every 
organ in the body. But there is no 
other all-sustaining, all-sufficing article 
of diet, and therefore is judicious 
variety necessary—not to be produced 
at the same meal, to excite the appetite 
by sight or smell, or to gratify the 
palate after the appetite has been satis- 

No. 30.—vOL. v. 


fied, but at intervals of days or even 
weeks, or at the slightest indication of 
dislike or indifference to that which is 
in use, that the digestive organs may be 
sustained in their natural tone, and the 
varied wants of the growing frame duly 
supplied. 

The food of young children should be 
simple and unexciting, because their 
nervous and circulatory systems are 
readily irritated; but it should be nourish- 
ing and abundant. During the period 
of growth the demand for nourishment 
is very great, both from the supply 
required for the additions to the grow- 
ing frame, and from the great physical 
activity for which all healthy children 
show so strong an inclination. It is 
not true, as is often asserted, that most 
children are overfed. Children can 
scarcely be restricted in food without 
loss, provided it is judiciously chosen and 
their exercise is sufficient ; and it is to 
errors in these two respects that those 
evils are usually due which are wrongly 
ascribed to over-feeding. Many chil- 
dren suffer from being brought up under 
the mistaken idea that an invalid diet, 
so to speak, is the most desirable one 
for them ; and, at the very time when 
they are in most need of abundant and 
nourishing food, it is doled out to them 
in limited quantity, and still much more 
often in deficient quality. Ihave met with 
many families where the children were 
only allowed to have meat two or three 
times a week, and lived principally upon 
bread, rice, sago, puddings, and similar 
food—the fact being overlooked that 
such articles contain, in a large bulk, but 
a small proportion of those compounds 
which go to the repairing and adding 
to of the most important tissues of the 
body. Such food is of course valuable 
when taken in combination with the 
more nourishing kinds, because it sup- 
plies that bulk or quantity which is 
essential to healthy digestion; but an 
exclusive diet of it, though it may be 
very suitable to the Brahmins of an 
Indian climate, is wholly inadequate to 
supply the needs of the active, growing 
frames of English children. Its resulis 
I have ever found to be the same. If the 
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children are able to resist the attacks of 
disease, they grow up to be small, puny, 
feeble men and women. 

There is another form in which chil- 
dren are very often insufficiently fed— 
namely, when they are allowed to eat at 
any time, and of almost any food which 
inclination or fancy may direct. Their 
appetite for proper and natural food is 
thus perverted, and their stomachs are 
loaded with what, so far from being 
useful, is positively destructive. It 
would be well if parents would recollect, 
that it is not what is eaten merely, but 
what is digested and assimilated, that 
supports life and growth, and that a 
child may very easily be starved, without 
ever feeling hungry. 

That insufficient food is the cause of 
many of the evils existing among those 
who can get no better, is a well-known 
fact. Cases are continually brought un- 
der our notice, of sufferings induced, 
not by actual starvation, but by daily 
insufficiency ; and we must not forget 
that these evils may be and are equally 
induced, whether the insufficiency lies 
in the quantity or the quality, and 
whether it arises from the impossibility 
of obtaining more and better, or from 
the mistaken belief that that which is 
already provided is enough. 

Especially never stint a child in its 
morning meal, because the appetite at 
this time is a more truthful expression 
of the requirements of the body than at 
any other, and also because the food 
then presented is usually of a less stimu- 
lating and of a plainer kind than at.any 
other period of the day. Bread and 
milk is an excellent general breakfast. 
There is only one better ; and that is the 
porridge and milk of the children of all 
classes in Scotland. Some children 
awaken very early ; and in these cases a 
plain biscuit or piece of bread will in no 
way interfere with the appetite for the 
regular meal, but rather preserve it. 
Midday is the time for the nursery 
dinner; which should consist of two 
dishes, one of meat, with vegetables, and 
one of farinaceous or fruit pudding, of 
which there is a great variety. Water 
is, of course, the only drink at the 
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nursery dinner. No beer or wine should 
be given, except by medical advice. Tea 
should be an hour or two before going 
to bed, and should be a repetition of 
breakfast in its simplest form ; for the 
digestive organs have been busy all day, 
and sleep, sound dreamless sleep, is 
necessary for the recruitment of the 
little weary frame. Since day-dawn, 
hands and feet, legs and arms, body and 
brain, have been busy, and have all 
some little addition to make to their 
stature and their strength; and this 
cannot be done if the process of diges- 
tion has still to be carried on. 

It is, doubtless, desirable that perfect 
propriety and decorum should be pre- 
served at the nursery table; but this 
may be done, and still the laughter be 
louder than the clatter of spoon on 
plate ; for be it remembered, that good 
digestion is promoted by contentment 
and happiness at the time of eating. 

Air and food—these are agents essen- 
tial to life, essential to existence ; but 
there are others which are essential to 
health—such as clothing, bathing, and 
exercise. 

The proper treatment and protection 
of the skin are only now being clearly 
understood, because the actual structure 
and functions of the skin itself are 
of recent discovery. And nothing is 
more surely established than the fact, 
that the frequent use of water is essen- 
tial to its healthy condition. 

Bathing must be viewed as an agent 
of health in two aspects—first, as a 
cleanser of the skin; secondly, as an 
agent of considerable tonic power. In 
the first aspect, it addresses the skin 
as the organ of transpiration only; in 
the second, as the organ of common 
sensation, possessed of great nervous 
sensibility and influence. In the first, 
it addresses the skin, with the view of 
removing from its surface all impedi- 
ments to functional ability and arousing 
it to greater activity. In the second, 
it acts directly, through the skin, upon 
the entire nervous and circulatory sys- 
tems, either as a stimulus when de- 
pressed, or as a sedative when under 
undue excitement. 








But many parents are deterred from 
the use of this valuable aid to health, 
by the fear that the child will catch 
cold, or that he is not strong enough 
for bathing. As well talk of a hungry 
child not being strong enough for food ! 
True it is, that a child who has not 
from infancy been accustomed to the 
use of cold water will naturally at first 
show a strong repugnance to it; and 
the bath, in such cases, must be ap- 
proached with the utmost caution, and 
only arrived at by slow degrees. 

But with how little discretion, or 
forethought, or comprehension of the 
nature and value of the process upon 
which one is engaged, is this often 
performed ! While some delicate chil- 
dren are plunged into cold water, and 
thereby literally “ frightened into fits,” 
others are merely dabbed over with 
water up to fever-heat. All extremes 
should be avoided. The power of liking 
the bath is too valuable to be trifled 
with ; and, independently of the certain 
failure in its object and purpose, either 
extreme of temperature may lose it. 
The hot water may give a distaste, the 
cold water a fear, a repugnance, that 
may last for life. Let the temperature 
of the water at first be that which will 
be most agreeable to the child, and 
afterwards gradually and slowly reduced 
until it is taken fresh from the pump ; 
and then not in large quantity. The 
mere bulk and amount of the water will 
sometimes scare and frighten a delicate 
or timid child. It is of so much im- 
portance that the child should take 
pleasure in the bath, should enjoy the 
bath, that no trouble should be con- 
sidered too great to insure it. And let 
there be no pouring of the water sud- 
denly over head and face, and no tricks, 
and no surprises, and no deceits—no- 
thing that might startle, or scare, or 
give dislike ; but gentle persuasion and 
truthful example, and every word and 
gesture and act that will inspire con- 
fidence and trust. 

The basin with tepid water (and let 
the nurse be reminded that what will be 
tepid to the touch of her hand will be 
hot to the delicate and sensitive skin of 
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a young child) will gradually give place 
to the cold bath of larger dimensions, 
The best method of effecting this gra- 
dual change is, first, to put a given 
quantity of cold water into the bath, 
and then to ascertain how much hot 
water is required to raise the tempe- 
rature to the point desired—this last to 
be diminished in quantity as the tempe- 
rature of the bath is to be lowered. Let 
the child sit or stand in the bath ; lave 
the water a few times in slight hand- 
fuls very gently over the head and face, 
and in the same manner over the whole 
body. Later, when confidence has been 
obtained and actual enjoyment secured, 
there may be a complete immersion ; and, 
when the child is old enough by volun- 
tary movement to aid in the process, a 
few splashes, a dip, a plunge, and then 
out, to be rapidly rubbed dry—rubbed, 
not scrubbed—with the softest towel 
applied with the lightest touch. If 
the object be, as is admitted, to dry 
the skin, this will be most effectively 
done by a light touch and frequent 
change of surface, and an open and soft- 
spun towel, rather than a rough or hard 
one. Great discomfort and irritation are 
often caused by neglect of this precau- 
tion. No floss-silk is so soft, no gos- 
samer-web is so delicate, as the skin of a 
young child. 

This is the morning bath, taken on the 
instant of quitting bed. It will soon be 
a safe and pleasurable tonic to the skin, 
as evidenced by the ruddy hue and 
pleasurable glow, marking the reflux of 
the blood, which had recoiled at the 
sudden change of temperature. 

In viewing the bath in its first aspect, 
as a cleanser of the skin, we must re- 
member that the entire surface of the 
body is continually pouring forth streams 
of fluid exudations, separated from the 
blood by the glandular roots of the per- 
spiratory and oil tubes with which the 
skin is closely studded. These exuda- 
tions are of two kinds, saline and oily ; 
the latter being for the purpose of 
softening the skin, and keeping it elastic 
and pliable, while the former consists 
chiefly of watery particles with a small 
proportion of other matters, which, 
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being noxious to the health of the body, 
are thus excreted from it. Now it is 
essential to the perfect health of child 
or adult, that these excretions should be 
removed from the skin. Otherwise, their 
accumulation there will block up the 
mouths of the ducts, to the enfeeblement 
of the secreting glands, and the impair- 
ment of the healthy condition of the 
blood itself. Simple water has the 
power of dissolving the saline matter 
exuded, but not the oily matter. 
For this latter purpose soap is ‘advan- 
tageously employed, because the alkalies, 
which form important ingredients in its 
manufacture, have the property of 
dissolving oily matters. The tempera- 
ture of the water also greatly affects its 
cleansing power ; for, cold water being 
of a temperature much lower than that 
of the surface of the body, its contact 
with it causes the skin and subjacent 
tissues to shrink—by which the pores 
are closed, and the lines and declivities, 
in which lie the greater part of its exuda- 
tions, are contracted. A higher tempera- 
ture has a contrary effect. The skin 
expands under its influence, allowing 
the deepest cutaneous deposits to be 
reached and removed. 

For this reason the evening tepid bath 
should never be omitted in the nursery. 
By it all accumulations upon the skin 
will be thoroughly removed, and perfect 
freedom allowed for the performance of 
its functions, always more active during 
sleep ; and the morning bath may be 
considered almost solely for its value as 
a tonic, both as regards temperature 
and duration. In this aspect, the pro- 
perties of the bath are in an inverse 
ratio to its cleansing properties. Here 
the point desired is the sudden contrac- 
tion and shrinking of the skin and 
subjacent parts, by which the blood 
circulating in them is driven inwards 
upon the internal organs. For this is 
but the rompre pour mieux sauter, the 
recoil for an energetic return. The 
tissues through which the blood has 
been driven are greatly stimulated by 
this sudden afflux; the action of the 
circulatory and respiratory organs be- 
comes more vigorous ; back rushes the 
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blood, faster, farther, and more forcibly 
than before. Thus the concussion and 
reacting effort are not confined to that 
part of the nervous and circulatory sys- 
tems which forms the sensory layer of the 
skin, and the fibrous bed upon which 
it is extended, but are shared directly 
by the entire body. 

But bathing is not the only agent 
affecting growth and development which 
addresses itself to the skin. The nature 
and condition of the garments by which 
it is covered exercise a material in- 
fluence upon its health and functional 
ability ; and, though it must be admitted 
that there are still many features in the 
clothing of children which require al- 
teration, yet great has been the advance- 
ment of late years in this important 
respect—more, perhaps, than in any 
other affecting the physical condition of . 
childhood. Whereas the child was for- 
merly swathed like a mummy in many 
yards and many folds of linen, pressing 
upon chest and abdomen, hindering the 
growth of every muscle and bone, and 
checking the action of every internal 
organ, it is now clothed in a manner 
conducive to comfort and health. In- 
deed, when we see the antiquated 
swathings, and reflect on their inevitable 
operation upon a creature so delicately 
fashioned, and in a state of such rapid 
growth and transition as a young child, 
our wonder is, not that it grew up to 
have the use of its limbs, to have 
muscles that could contract, and bones 
that could support them, but that it 
could grow at all; and nothing can 
more strongly impress us with the 
sense of the tenacity of life, and the power 
of growth of the body towards its 
ultimate and destined form and use, 
than the fact that these abuses were 
ever successfully resisted. Our wonder 
is excited when we witness the soft 
and tender shoots of an accidentally 
buried plant forcing their way through 
the hard-trodden soil, upheaving and 
displacing turf and stone until they 
reach the light and the air; yet is the 
resistance it had to encounter slight 
in comparison to that which awaited 
children of fifty years ago. 
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Yet, although swathing is given up, 
young children have often their 
numerous and nameless coverings fas- 
tened too tight across the chest, and 
often with shoulder-straps too short ; 
which is but another form of swathing 
with all its certain evils. Without 
great care and constant watching to 
adjust the size and shape of these gar- 
ments to the constantly changing pro- 
portions of the parts they have to cover, 
much injury may be done. To use 
a nursery phrase pregnant of evil, the 
child “ will grow out of them ;” which 
means that the clothes become too small 
for the child, and therefore that there is 
a constant and abiding pressure and 
constraint—a pressure and constraint 
intensified by every day’s neglect—upon 
that portion of the little frame most 
liable to injury from such abuse, and 
which it is the most desirable to keep 
free from all such constraint. I am 
most earnest in desiring to draw atten- 
tion to this circumstance, because to it 
I believe I can trace many of the 
otherwise unaccountable malformations, 
and departures, more or less marked, 
from a fair and normal development 
of the upper region of the trunk, which 
come daily under my observation, both 
in juvenescence and in adult life. 

For the due performance of its func- 
tions, the heat of the body must be 
maintained at a given temperature ; and 
this temperature the body can itself 
maintain amid all the changes of climate 
and season to which it may be exposed. 
But, when we consider the character of 
the skin, and the extent of surface 
which it presents to the surrounding 
atmosphere, it is at once evident that 
this heat is liable to be diminished or 
lowered by exposure to an atmosphere 
of a temperature lower than its own. 
The preservation of this desired degree 
of heat must therefore be greatly de- 
pendent, first, on the condition of the 
atmosphere itself, and, secondly, on the 
character of the coverings of the skin 
as good or bad conductors of heat. 

The body then generates sufficient 
heat for its own wants, and the object 
of clothing is to prevent this heat from 


being abstracted from it by a cold at- 
mosphere, or to screen it from an atmo- 
sphere, or object, of a temperature higher 
than that required for its comfort and 
well-being. It must therefore be always 
remembered that clothes are in them- 
selves neither hot or cold. Their title 
to such epithets is due to their character 
as good or bad conductors of heat (that 
is, as they have a tendency or other- 
wise to conduct from the body the heat 
generated by it), and good or bad ra- 
diators (that is, as they have a tendency 
or otherwise to retain the heat they re- 
ceive). Upon the character of clothing in 
these two respects depends its power of 
maintaining between the surrounding at- 
mosphere and the skin a stratum of air 
already heated to a temperature approxi- 
mating to that of the body. And, as each 
successive garment interposes another 
layer of heated air between the body 
and the surrounding atmosphere, the 
heat-preserving power of clothing de- 
pends upon the number of garments 
as well as upon the character of the 
material. <A third point affecting this 
heat-preserving power of clothing is the 
thickness of the textures of which it is 
composed, because each of the meshes 
or interstices formed by the threads 
contains a separate collection of air, and 
the thicker the texture the greater of 
course will be the quantity of air thus 
retained, and in this manner is formed 
as it were an additional inner covering 
of air, already the recipient of heat 
from the body. 

But, although the interior of the body, 
in all climates and at all seasons, with 
scarcely perceptible variation during 
health, preserves its standard and uni- 
form temperature, its surface is liable 
to considerable variation, because to it 
is transmitted all superabundant heat 
generated in the body by certain states 
of action or being, such as exercise. 
For the rapid performance of this opera- 
tion, moisture is exuded through the 
skin over the surface of the body—all 


moisture being a ready conductor of 


heat ; but, as all nature’s laws are per- 
fect, and as it is desired that both the 
heat, and the moisture, its conductor, 
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should be removed from the skin, this 
is accomplished in the moment, and by 
the very act of their union, in the form 
of evaporation. It is, therefore, essen- 
tial to health that the textures of which 
the clothing is composed shall be suffi- 
ciently open to admit of this evaporation. 

The materials usually selected to form 
articles of clothing are wool, silk, cot- 
ton, and linen or flax. Of these, wool, 
woven into cloth of various kinds, as 
flannel, merino, &c., ranks first as a bad 
conductor and good radiator of heat ; 
and its value in this respect is increased 
by the character of its textures, and also 
by the cellular structure of the material 
itself, which is actually hair, each of the 
little cells of which contains its sepa- 
rate collection of air. The looseness of 
the texture of all woollen preparations 
also provides for the second requisite by 
rendering them perfect ventilators. Silk 
ranks next to wool as anon-conductor and 
radiator ; but, from the roundness of its 
filaments, and the closeness of its tex- 
tures, it is very defective as a ventilator. 
Cotton considerable claims 
both as a non-conductor and radiator, 
and also as a ventilator ; for, the filaments 
from which the threads are spun being 
unequal and flat, these characteristics are 
preserved in the threads themselves, 
securing the openness of the cloth into 
which they are woven. Linen has the 
smallest claims in any of these capaci- 
ties. It is a good conductor and a bad 
radiator of heat; moreover, from the 
porous character of its fibres, it is highly 
retentive of moisture, itself a rapid con- 
ductor of heat. 

Another material frequently brought 
into use as an article of clothing is fur. 
It has the same qualities as wool in ex- 
treme, save that, being quite impervious 
to air or moisture, it has no ventilating 
properties whatever. 

Thus fur, the natural protective cover- 
ing of animals which inhabit the coldest 
countries of the globe, is the most power- 
ful of all preservers of the heat gene- 
rated in the frames which it covers— 
too powerful, indeed, for use in a 
moderate climate, save as small local 
coverings. 


possesses 
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Wool, manufactured from the natural 
protective coverings of animals which 
have to encounter the vicissitudes of the 
seasons in a moderate climate, holds the 
second place. 

Silk, manufactured from a material 
produced by an ixsect for its protection 
during a state of transformation, holds 
the third place. 

Cotton, manufactured from the pro- 
duct of a plant growing in hot countries, 
and forming the protective covering of 
its seeds, holds the fourth place. 

Linen, derived from the fibres of the 
bark of a plant, which springs from a 
cold and moist soil, holds the Jast place. 

Linen has, therefore, little claim as a 
skin-covering garment. Its qualities of 
readily conducting heat, and of imbibing 
and retaining moisture, combine to unfit 
it for this purpose. Linen is now gene- 
rally superseded by cotton, and deservedly 
so ; for this second material possesses all 
the qualities desired for the preserva- 
tion of the temperature requisite to 
the comfort and health of the body. 
Flannel, being a preparation of wool, 
holds, of course, the first place as a non- 
conductor and ventilator ; but it pos- 
sesses a third quality, which, while en- 
hancing its value as a skin-covering 
garment in some cases, renders it objec- 
tionable in others. From its open and 
unequal texture, presenting every grada- 
tion of inequality, the skin is subjected 
to an active and sustained stimulus, 
amounting, with an unaccustomed wearer, 
to actual irritation. Now this stimulus 
is invaluable to the delicate and the 
ailing ; to those whose skin, from enforced 
sedentary pursuits, from illness, or from 
constitutional weakness, is wanting in 
vigour and tone; to all, indeed, who 
stand in need of powerful artificial 
means to maintain the functional activity 
of the skin. But, with the additional 
power of flannel as a non-conductor, 
it is too great in a moderate climate for 
the healthy and active frame. For this 
reason, with children in moderate health, 
who are able to make use of the agents 
of bathing and exercise, the more gentle 
friction of the cotton garment is infi- 
nitely preferable. 








But it is not alone to the material of 
which the fabric is composed, nor to the 
texture of the fabric that we must con- 
fine our attention. The shape of the 
garment, its weight and even its colour, 
have an important effect in determining 
its fitness. All clothes should be /ight ; 
and this is especially the case with those 
of children. It is a great error to put 
heavy clothes on a child; and, unfor- 
tunately, this is frequently done at the 
very time when it is least desirable— 
when about to také what is often its 
only exercise and recreation, a walk 
—thereby compelling the child to carr7 
an uninteresting burden. Now, al- 
though a healthy child will voluntarily 
undergo an amazing amount of exer- 
tion in the form of play—that is when 
it has merely itself to carry—it will 
undergo very little if it has to sup- 
port any extraneous weight; in fact, 
there is no part of a child’s frame fitted 
for it. It is a mistake also to think 
that weight gives warmth. It in no way 
does so, except by pressure on certain 
parts of the body, and the continuous 
and exhausting efforts of those parts to 
support it. Besides, it is an ascertained 
fact that respiration is diminished in 
proportion to the weight of the clothing ; 
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and the full expansion of the lungs and 
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free inhalation of air is one of the chief 
objects of all recreative exercise. Proper 
warmth is best obtained by selecting a 
soft and light material that will fall 
around and drape itself about the figure, 
and follow the shape and action of the 
parts it covers. Again, all clothes 
should be doose. No tight garment, how- 
ever thick, can be warm, because the 
stratum of air which should lie between 
it and the inner garment is lost. No 
garment whatever, nor any part of one, 
should press or lie tight upon any part 
of the body, but, on the contrary, should 
have a margin for that expansion which 
takes place when it is in motion. The 
hand cannot be opened or closed, the 
foot cannot be lifted, without certain 
parts of hand and arm, foot and leg, 
expanding under the operation ; and the 
whole trunk is lifted upwards and out- 
wards at every breath inhaled. Let, 
therefore, the clothes of children not 
only be free but loose ; for every re- 
straint is an injury—an injury exactly 
proportionate to the extent of the re- 
straint. On this subject I shall be more 
precise in another paper, in which I 
shall also make some remarks on Exer- 
cise for Children, and the various forms 
of it. 


MILO. 


Ye Gods! ye Gods! What fate is this ye send? 
Have I so stinted ye in holy rites, 

That ye look down, and pluck the strength ye gave? 
Ye Gods! I am alone from help of men, 

And the oak holds my right hand, and 1 die. 

Now look on me from the high seats of heav’n, 
And help me, that I rend this stubborn oak 


Which holds me living ! 


Help me, and [ strive, 


I bow myself, and snatch me from this death. 
Help me, ye Gods! help me! The oak is stirr'd; 
I bow myself—I shake it as a wind— 

It stirs! it stirs! its roots grind in the earth. 
Now crack, ye giant heartstrings! I will live! 


Ah, me! it holds. 


Its nether root spurs down, 
And wraps upon some rock. 
Have ye a pity now, and see me spend, 


Help me, ye Gods! 






























Milo. 






See these veins swell, and these thick sinews draw, 
And all my might sweating from these wet brows? 
Oh save me now, though ye be pitiless! 

Oh save me now, and gird my heart anew, 

Nor let it burst for anguish! I will wait 

Until ye give me pity—I will wait, 

Nor strive, nor rage, nor rend myself, but wait— 


So at the ‘last ye hear me. 
& 





I am faint— ” 
Oh, I am weary, weary! and I wait; 
Great Jove, I stay for thee! I do not strive ; 
I bate my breath, and rule my pulses slow ; 
I lean me to thy mercy and thy will. 

* * * * 
Oh Fate! I cry upon thee in my woe! 
In thy hard store hast thou this end set by, 
That I shall rave, and perish for hot thirst, 
And gnaw myself for famine? Bitter Fate, 
Draw other lot for me, nor slay me thus! 
Alas! but Fate is blind, and darkly deals ; 
And, deaf, she tramples us and will not heed— 
Our mortal cry is dead within her ears. 
Now save me, ye great arms! Ye made me once 
The werld’s strong wonder. Save me, ye great arms! 
Or ye shall perish, and the ravens come, 
And search with their wild beaks in ye, deep veins, 
And pluck ye, twisted sinews, at their will! 
Save me, great arms! or ye shall hang, and hang, 
In all the suns and winds hang like a curse, 
Be blown and sunn’d upon: but ye are old, 
And wither’d from your sap and mightiness. 
Old! I am old, and all things mock at me; 
This fickle wind is blowing these white hairs 
For sport into mine eyes; the sun stares down, 
And smites upon my brow, and I am faint. 
One little cloud for shadow send me, Gods! 
Great Jove, give me one day of the past days ; 
Oh! give me might to fill these slacken’d arms, 
And I will split this knotted heart of oak, 
As thine own hissing lightnings! Give me might! 
Give me, ye Gods, the might of the past days, 
And I will yield it to you straightway back, 
And walk as a year’s infant evermore, 





Unsure and frail. * . 
* * * * * 
& * 


Alas! why spite ye me, 

To knit me vast, and broad, and greatly limb’d, 
Yet steal away my greenness, and my heart? 

Give me, ye Gods, one day of the past days, 

When I stood sure to dare all strength of men. 
They came and cast upon me; they grew weak ; 
They changed in mine hands; their bones were wax 
And their blood water unto me. I stood ; 
I shook them down on the Olympian sands, 
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Nor felt my heart was stirr’d to one hot stroke ; 
Till all men fear’'d, and shunn’d to come at me. 


The evil beasts fled from me as I came, 
And brake into the shadows and grew still, 


Nor cross’d my path. 


Ah, hear me, hear me, Gods! 


In this, my sorest hour, ye mock my prayer. 
Lo, ye are known destroyers evermore ! 

Ye chainéd one unto the face of rock, 

And then with cruel bolts ye rived him there, 
And sent the eagle, with a famish’d scream, 
To feed upon his heart, which beat for man ; 
And shall ye pity me, a man in woe? 


Will ye have tears? 
Will ye have blood? 


Lo, here are tears for ye! 
Then see this marréd hand, 


How it bleeds down my life into the tree, 
To its deep, stubborn heart, and yet it holds, 
And is not melted of its stubbornness ! 


* * * 


& 


The night is coming down, and I ain faint, 

And dim, and hot for thirst, and mine eyes parch. 
There is a coal of fire within my mouth ; 

I thirst—I thirst ; will no man give me drink? 

I faint—I dream—the night is strong on me. 
There is a sound of waters in mine ears, 

Washing, and washing near; I shall have drink! 


Rivers of water! when the moon is up 
e 


And I may see them flow! 
* - 


* * 


a 
x 


All dark—all night ! 


No stirring is about—there is no sound! 
Ah—I am cold—and faint, and my heart stays. 
Take me, ye Gods; I weary unto you; 


Take me, and give me sleep. 


I sleep—I sleep ; 


Take me, ye Gods, for life hath done with me. 


J. M. 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY MUSEUM. 


Asout the year 1846 several leading 
members of the University of Oxford 
came to a conviction that, if the urgently 
pressed necessity to provide schools for 
scientific teaching, and laboratories for 
diffusing practical knowledge, was in 
any way to be satisfied, it would be 
needful to erect premises wherein those 
objects could be carried out—wherein 
the Ashmolean Museum, the Geological 
and Mineralogical collections, and the 
apparatus of the Reader in Experimental 
Philosophy, and other teachers of Phy- 


sical Knowledge, could be more fitly ac- 
commodated than they yet were. They 
thought also that, if the stigma of a 
persistent and dull neglect of all stu- 
dies in Natural Science was to be re- 
moved, the sooner the work was set 
about the better. The urgency of the 
case made itself the more felt in the 
few years that followed, through the 


murmurs and reproaches of those with- 


out the academic pale, which, like the 
whispers, and hoarse though far-off rolling 
of a sea, hinted an overwhelming flood 
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of revolution, if reform were not swiftly 
attempted. Large funds had accumu- 
lated, the property of the’ University, 
which, if not expended in accordance with 
modern requirements, might be snatched 
from the grasp of those then in command, 
and applied to purposes which some of 
the elder children of the Academies 
shuddered to think of. Ultimately 
30,0002. were granted for the shell of 
the building required ; and from thirty- 
two designs obtained in competition, 
that since executed was chosen—being 
the work of Sir John Deane and Mr. 
Woodward, architects, of Dublin. 

A Gothic design was chosen, be- 
cause the majority of the committee 
intrusted with the office of selection con- 
sidered that the true spirit of that order 
of art, if realized in practice, would 
amply and alone ensure that fitness to 
function which, being the law of all 
constructive beauty in nature, is also the 
indispensable requirement of good art. 
From Gothic they expected to get satis- 
faction for the demands, however ap- 
parently incompatible, to which the 
building proposed would be subject—a 
huge, open, and sky-lighted space for a 

Museum ; lecture-rooms of divers sizes, 
one of which must perforce receive the 
sun’s rays; apartments of various width ; 
galleries of communication suitable for 
displaying objects ; also laboratories for 
chemical studies, and dissecting-rooms, 
removed from the main body of the 
edifice. That, wisely disposed, such a 
gathering of apartments should produce a 
fine architectural effect was, of course, im- 
perative. From the untrammelled spirit 
of true Gothic art the means of accom- 
plishing all these things was confidently 
expected. Its advocates said that in 
perfect freedom was perfect power, and 
that, wherever a failure happened, there 
was the true soul of Gothic art absent. 
In short, the long-contested question 
between this and the classic style was to 
be put to experiment. That the sum of 
money voted was barely adequate to the 
end in view could hardly be quoted as 
a real disadvantage, seeing that the re- 
vivalists averred that Gothic art could be 
perfectly exhibited, at a cost not need- 


fully greater than Classic or Italian art 
would require, if only the fundamental 
principle were laid down that good art, 
being essentially constructive, did not 
demand mere decoration (craving source 
of costliness), but would be noble and 


honestly true without “ goldsmith’s 
work” from the carver, or jewelry from 


the glass-stainer. 

How far these convictions have been 
contirmed by the event, we may now 
inquire, bearing in mind that the very 
* practice of architecture has been con- 
“fused by the inventions of modern 
“science,” such as the application of 
iron in construction, “and is hardly 
“vet organized completely, with respect 
“to the new means at its disposal.” 

In considering the general success 
of the edifice in adaptation to its pur- 
poses, we must state that the architect- 
was bound to have a large central 
area, covered with a glass roof, supported 
upon iron columns, and lofty enough 
to admit of a gallery, and fulfil further 
conditions hinted at above. We may 
here extract from Dr. Acland’s ex- 
cellent little handbook? a general account 
of the interior. “ For the illustration of 
“mm ature the student requires four things 

“ __first, the work-room, where he maj 
« practically see and work for himself ; 
“secondly, the lecture-room, where he 
“may see and be taught that which by 
“himself he can neither see nor learn, 
“and, as an adjunct to these, a room for 
“more private study for each ; thirdly, 
“a general space for the common display 
“of any illustrative specimens capable of 
“ preservation, so placed as to be conve- 
“nient for reference and comparison 
“between all different branches ; and, 
“ fourthly, a library in which whatever 
“has been done or is now doing, in 
“the sciences of this and other periods 
“and countries, may be conveniently 
“ascertained. The centre of the edifice, 
“which is intended to contain the 
“Collections, consists of a quadrangle. 
“ This large area is covered with a glass 





1 Remarks on the Oxford Museum, by Dr. 
Acland, Regius Professor of Medicine. Ox- 
ford: J. H. and J. Parker. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 
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“roof, supported on cast-iron columns ; 
“the ornaments of the spandrils are or 
“ wrought-iron,” 

The roof now placed is the second 
that has been erected—a departure 
from the original plan of the archi- 
tects having been ventured upon, and 
found to be a failure. The architects 
attempted, but without success, to have 
stone shafts substituted for the iron 
ones now employed. The wrought-iron 
spandrils represent large interwoven 
branches, with leaf and flower and fruit 
of various trees ; and in various parts of 
the less important decorations, in the 
capitals, and nestled in the trefvils of the 
girders, are leaves of elm, briar, water- 
lily, passion-flower, ivy, holly, and many 
others, all adding to the peculiar effect 
of the decorations. The central court is 
surrounded by two arcades, one above 
the other—the inferior level with the 
pavement. The roof springs from above 
the upper arcade or gallery, in which 
the shafts and arches are of less height 
than in the lower one. The cast-iron 
columns before referred to divide the 
central court into three portions—the 
middle one considerably the most exten- 
sive—in some respects like the nave and 
aislesofachurch. Seen by one standing 
in the centre, looking from the entrance, 
the shafts are seven on either hand to the 
farther side of the area. Each of these 
shafts is composed of four shafts (group- 
ed, but not otherwise united than by 
bands of iron at certain distances), resting 
on a stone base. The four grouped angle- 
shafts differ in some respects from the 
others. At less than half of the total 
height of the nave, the spandrils leap 
from the caps, to take a very high lancet 
form, to meet from each side atthe apex 
of the roof-ridge—the end, or, to speak 
loosely, the gable of which is sustained 
by the spandrils rising from the four 
angle shaits, so that the roof-ridge does 
not traverse the whole extent of the 
nave or the aisles. The end of this roof 
takes something of an apse-like form, 
owing to the introduction of interme- 
diate spanners, which rests on corbels. 
Great picturesqueness of effect is gained 
through bringing the roof-pitch itself 


much below the arches above-named by 
continuing the rafters of iron down- 
wards so that they rest upon the heads 
of asecond row of shafts of less height, 
the space between which and the former 
makes a sort of corridor dividing the 
nave and aisles; the roofs of which 
last are like, but of a less altitude than 
the central roof. 

It will be seen that the area is thus di- 
vided into five portions. The walls of the 
building itself, of course, sustain on 
corbels the spanners of the aisle roof. 
Much of the construction may be 
understood from the form of the shafts 
and their spanners. Let us take one. 
The four-grouped shafts meet at the cap, 
sending one central, upright and rigid 
stem to the roof, vertically nearly twice 
the elevation of the cap. This meets a 
sort of cornice of wrought-iron, running 
horizontally so as to sustain, about mid- 
way of their length, the great rafters of 
iron that rest their lowermost ends upon 
the outer range of shafts before spoken 
of. The uppermost ends of these rafters 
meet at the roof-ridge. Returning to 
the caps—a spanner like the rib of a 
groined roof springs from each to unite 
with its antagonist from the other side 
of the roof-ridge ; these traverse the roof 
and the nave; and similar, but smaller, 
spanners perform the same office for the 
aisle roofs. Extending laterally from the 
caps—that is, sideways to the nave— 
arise two slender spanners to the trabeal! 
beam before referred to as sustaining 
the rafters. The spandrils or triangular 
interspaces, formed by these spanners, 
the central rigid stem, and the trabeal 
beam, are filled in with rich forms of fo- 
liage wrought in iron to various designs. 
The caps of all the shafts are diverse. 

The principle of diversity in unity has 
been carried out in all portions of this 
building—even in the presumably tem- 
porary painting of the ironwork; in 
certain forms of leafage in the capitals of 
the shafts that constitute the arcades ; in 
the corbels; and, as we observe, even in 


the seemingly unimportant details of 


cabinet and carpenters’ work, such as the 
fittings of the doors leading to the lec- 
turers’ rooms and the theatres. The 
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carvings of no two windows are alike ; 
indeed, beyond the bare shell of the 
building, the utmost variety—soul of 
true Gothic as it is, for variety means 
freedom in art—has been sought after. 
It has been the object to leave to the 
power of each highly skilled artizan, as 
appears to have been the medieval 
practice, to whom aught of the de- 
corative work was intrusted, an opening 
for his own idiosyncrasy to develop it- 
self; so that, subordinate only to certain 
general rules, every carving, each point 
of ornament, may be called a labour of 
sheer love, in which the carver’s heart was 
allowed to rejoice, and the man bent him- 
self heartily and intelligently to do a good 
thing affectionately. A very different 
thing this, the reader will see, from the 
endless pointing of mechanical acanthi 
or torus mouldings fitted with a tem- 
plate of iron, or the dreary chiselling of 
endless rows of the so-called ram’s-horns 
of the Ionic capital! Not such are the 
carvings here. The artizan has sought in 
the lush recesses of the neighbouring 
river-bank for crisp water plants, or those 
that love the margins and whip the 
stream ; in the shady woods dank ferns 
have been found to be models of love- 
liest form; the humblest field weed has 
yielded up her shy beauty, and stands 
immortalized here in the stone ; the lilies 
have an unchanging glory ; the hillside- 
loving pine has bent her sturdy branches 
and been found delightful; while the 
wide-blooming marsh-mallow that totter- 
ed before the wind is here steadfast for 
ever. It requires very little considera- 
tion to recognise the infinitely greater 
delight there must be in such a building, 
not only to the spectators, but to the 
workman himself, than is like to be 
found in any endless series of acan- 
thi, ram’s-horns, or the like. Can 
we conceive a carver coming back to 
his work, after completion with tem- 
plates, or machinery of that sort, with 
any satisfaction? There could be nothing 
to call him out of himself in such 
toil. But might not a carver come back 
to look at these tottering marsh-mallows, 
or dwell with a cunning satisfaction 
upon the artful way in which he dealt 
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with that aloe which so skilfully dodges 
the angle in the north-west corner of 
the lower arcade? It is true that none 
of this work is entirely satisfactory. 
Mere imitation and reproduction, how- 
ever exquisite, is not the end of art— 
least of all, of architectonic decoration ; 
and we missa little of the needful conven- 
tionalizing suitable to architecture. But 
that in its best quality, must come, and, 
indeed, only can come, through a course 
of study such as that here shown to 
have been worthily begun. The reader 
will see that the word “conventionaliz- 
ing” is used in a sense other than the 
vulgar one. 

Nowhere, except in the rigid iron 
foliage filling in the spandrils, has this 
great principle of diversity been unsuc- 
cessfully applied. There, although great 
credit is due to the designers for the- 
pains they have been at, the result is 
not satisfactory—doubtless, because the 
foliage seems to do nothing, and the 
rigid metal, strong to bear and serve, 
looks idly curling about and posturing 
in ineffectual graces. Moreover, there is 
something in the thing itself—this quasi- 
forest that supports the roof of translucent 
glass, and indolently disports itself in 
the air—that is repulsive to us. We are 
not sure that the effect of the whole 
would not be hugely improved by putting 
a roof on the top of all this iron, and 
admitting the light by something like a 
clerestory at the summit of the wall. As 
it is, the very spanners, to say nothing 
of the iron foliage, come stark, and 
black, and opaque against the sky ; they 
imprison the day in stern bars that seem 
to bind the sky and light in their opaque, 
unreflecting, and heavy bonds. No arti- 
fice of painting or colour can or ever 
will mend this. Sheer gilding would do 
the thing, undoubtedly—a process to 
which we fear the University would 
object as expensive. Certainly gilding 
would do the thing; because the lustre 
of gold reflects so much light that the 
dead opacity of the iron would be over- 
come to a great extent. Partial gilding 
would be useless. 

The design of the aisles is far simpler, 
and, to our minds, more satisfactory 
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than that of the nave and its corri- 
dors. Their pitch is lower; the span- 
ners take the form almost of a drop- 
arch; the look of service is evident 
from the absence of the foliage of iron, 
with its hard wintry aspect, but differing 
from that of a tree in winter, as the 
multitudinous twigs are absent which 
break the starkness of the boughs. Here 
the iron suggests the unpleasantness of 
a dead tree. With the best of judgment, 
the foliage has been made mostly of a 
palm-like form, whose natural rigidity 
is graceful ; but, do it how you will, the 
whole seems a comparative failure, be- 
cause it has no structural office to fulfil, 
and is mere ornament. In the side 
aisles the case is otherwise. The span- 
ners are here doing their office of main- 
taining the roof; the construction is 
evidenced throughout ; and repose of 
service gained, even by the lesser aspi- 
ration of the lower roof. Of these aisles 
the southern pleases us best, from its 
superior quiet cheerfulness ; and, on in- 
quiry into the cause of this effect—for 
at first it is not clear why one should be 
preferable to the other, their general 
aspect being substantially the same— 
we distinguish that much is due to the 
mere painting of the bars of the glass 
with a pale green colour, which harmo- 
nizes with the blue sky seen above. 

The display of constructiveness, which 
we take as a good base on which 
to found a theory of architectural 
design, is most openly marked in the 
arcades that surround the area, giving 
access to the various departments of 
the Museum. The lowest of these 
arcades is like the cloister of a Gothic 
monastery. Here, it is understood, 
the original design of the architects is to 
be seen most fairly. The solid stone 
piers, with chamfered angles, receive 
from one to the other the feet of the 
discharging arches that bear the weight 
above; between each of these is a shaft 
of polished marble, whence spring the 
sides of the pointed arches themselves 
that form the openings of the arcade, 
whose opposite members rise from the 
inner side of the piers. We shall 
linger a while over these corbels and 


capitals, because no part of the build- 
ing has received so much attention, 
or marks so strongly the progress 
of art-intelligence in the minds of our 
artizans. 

It will be understood that the 
round central shafts are composed of 
variously-coloured marbles, arranged 
upon a system which is characteristic of 
the edifice, and the thoughtfulness of 
its founders. The piers have chamfered 
angles ; beneath the abacus of each 
lies a carved corbel ; and the caps of the 
shafts are also carved. The arrange- 
ment of the subjects of these carvings 
is upon an intelligent system, upon 
which we need not enter here. The 
interest of this portion of the subject 
lies in the fact that in it a special deve- 
lopment of art-labour has taken place, 
exactly analogous to that of the Middle 
Ages. A class of men—limited to one or 
two families, at present—has appeared, 
who hold a position between the skilled 
artizan and the artist ; their duty being 
to carve beautifully and design skil- 
fully such details of a building as the 
architect may commit to their charge. 
With constant reference to nature, the 
carvers in question have done this 
here—not to absolute perfection, but 
with singular felicity, which promises 
highly of future effort, when time and 
a wider practical education shall have 
developed the faculties of a whole class. 
Just as the medieval carvers dwelt 
lovingly on the curling leaves of a 
plant, or dived deep into its bell, so 
these men have tenderly, cunningly, and 
lovingly studied natural forms, and 
reproduced them with marvellous fidelity 
and elaborateness upon these corbels 
and caps, and in other parts of the 
building. 

We cannot do more than name a few of 
these carvings—not necessarily the best, 
but such as struck us as calling for 
attention. All are praiseworthy and 
infinitely above the level of similar 
modern works. On the west side, going 
northwards, is a beautiful example, stu- 


‘died from the elegant plant known as 


“ Wake-Robin” (Sagittaria sagittifolia), 
placed on the corbel in the corner. 
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On the accompanying capital to the 
shaft in this opening is a bold carving 
of Alisma Plantago, an aquatic plant, 
amongst the roots of which are a snipe 
searching for prey, and a frog. Duto- 
mus umbellatus occupies the cap in the 
next opening, treated with extreme ele- 
gance. One of the most successful 
adaptations of natural form we have 
met with is in the cap of the third 
opening, showing the rigid spines of the 
date-palm, a serpent going amongst 
them, also birds pecking the fruit. Mr. 
Edward Whelan, the carver of the aloe 
which is on the corbel at the corner 
abutting on the north side of the quad- 
rangle, has managed to treat the fleshy 
stiffness of that plant with extraordi- 
nary felicity in turning the chamfer of 
the pier—no easy task, be it understood. 
The same carver has wrought on the 
cap, in the second opening on the north 
side, the plant Sparganium ramosum, 
with great elegance, but with scarcely 
equal success; which may be due to 
the form of the cap’s outline looking a 
little compressed, and is by no means due 
to the design or application of the 
plant, adinirably composed as it is, 
and in its simple intricacy delightfully 
truthful. Whoever carved the arum 
(Calla Aithiopica) on the cap in the 
fourth opening on this side, with its 
great vessel of a flower, its rigid spike and 
crinkled leaves, did well. The cereals 
—wheat, barley, oats, Indian-corn—and 
sugar-cane, with sparrows among them, 
on the sixth cap, are rich, diversified 
and extremely bold, though a little 
heavy. Bromus, on the adjoining cor- 
bel, is beautiful. The mallow in the 
last corbel on this (north) side, which 
Mr. James O’Shea wrought, is exquisite 
for faithful rendering in the stone. Its 
soft-rounded forms, rich diversified out- 
lines, and almost merry look are charm- 
ing. A mass of ferns on the cap here, 
by the same, is admirable. The hart’s- 
tongue fern, on the corbel opposed to 
the mallow, by the same, curls its 
fronds round, doubling its plume-like 
involutions, the featheriness of which 
is finely expressed. Nothing can be 
more intelligently faithful than these 
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works. On the east side, upon the cap 
of the third opening, is a difficult theme 
—Thuja Stberica—which curves itself 
round the vase of the cap most beauti- 
fully. We may compare the rough 
rigours of Zaxus baccata, on the cap of 
the sixth opening here, by Mr. John 
O’Shea, with the delicate success of Mr. 
Edward Whelan’s Smilax sarsaparilia, 
in the following cap (going south), with 
its elegant leaves and silky-looking 
stem. The same hands worked the 
Dendrobium cap—first on the south 
side, going west—so deeply cut, with 
its ribbed leaves spreading out, and its 
pendent blooms. Several of the works 
of Mr. John O’Shea succeed these, upon 
the same side ; and in them is noticeable 
a characteristic which indicates the pos- 
session of something like the feeling for 
conventionalized treatment of architec- 
tonic decoration, which we before said 
was needed to satisfy a higher demand 
than the mere love of reproduction, 
however elegant, exquisitely minute, and 
faithful it may be. Simpler in the 
general forms, chastened and more se- 
vere, at the same time with notably 
less luxuriance and delight of love in 
the “lush green” than his competitors, 
Mr. John O'Shea seems to us to have 
seen something deeper into the needs of 
architectural art. Nor is it to be under- 
stood that these examples are less elegant 
than the before-mentioned carvings. ris 
Germanica, on the cap of the fifth shaft 
on this side—where the systematized 
symmetry of the iris-bloom has been 
brought to each corner of the octangu- 
lar cap, and the broad flag-like leaves 
are traced rather than carved upon the 
vase—indicates a reticence of skill which 
is, in our opinion, a worthy sign. 

Before leaving this part of our sub- 


ject, we may point out for admiration 


many beautiful carvings which are being 
wrought upon the exterior of this build- 
ing, and suggest to the lovers of art and 
friends of science that they may en- 
courage the one and help to glorify 
the other, by subscribing towards the 
completion of these, as well as the in- 
terior decorations. Subject to certain 
rules, many persons have undertaken to 
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complete a single window at their own 
cost; some windows have been done by 
two or three conjointly. Simple and se- 
vere as the general forms of this edifice 
are, there is ample scope for manya year’s 
employment of the carver’s art upon its 
details. In the Middle Ages men did this. 
The minstrel’s pillar in St. Mary’s, Bever- 
ley, is a special instance ; and known 
examples are innumerable. While we 
are speaking of the inner quadrangle and 
its arcades, it should be stated that the 
brickwork stands bare at present above 
the openings, and that it is proposed, at 
some time or other, to fill these spaces 
with illustrative and appropriate frescoes, 
which may add the charm of colour to 
all this assemblage of art-decoration. 
“On massive corbels, projecting from 
“the fronts of the piers, there are placed 
“the statues of the great men who first 
“ discovered, or first brought to import- 
“ant results, the several branches of 
“knowledge which the edifice is in- 
“tended to promote. As those who 
“have laid deepest and widest the 
“foundations of science, Aristotle and 
“ Bacon are set up at the portal” (in 
the quadrangle within). Mr. H. H. 
Armstead has carved the first; Mr. 
Woolner, with admirable art, the second. 
Leibnitz, Newton, Galileo, Davy, Priest- 
ley, Hippocrates, Harvey, and Wait, 
are by Mr. Munro. Linnzus was exe- 
cuted by Mr. J. L. Tupper. Many others 
are to follow, as funds allow. It must 
not be forgotten that these works have 
been executed by the sculptors named 
at prices which were anything but remu- 
nerative to them, and may be considered 
rather as offerings of enthusiasm than 
commissions hy which the artists hoped 
to profit. Mr. Woolner is to produce a 
statue of George Stephenson for the 
same series. The bases of the shafts 
and pilasters in the lower arcade are 
carved, in a simple and characteristic 
manner, by the carvers who have exe- 
cuted the more elaborate portions of 
the same. Similar decorations are to be 
placed in the upper and lesser arcade ; 
some of which are in progress. The 
openings of this arcade differ from that 
below, by presenting four instead of twe 


spaces looking into the quadrangle. Each 
fourth dividing mass is a square pier, 
which receives an iron spanner from 
the roof on a bold corbel, to be carved. 
Let us add that many beautiful photo- 
graphs of the capitals above described 
have been published by Mr. R. Hills, 
Cornmarket Street, Oxford. 

The cloisters or corridors themselves 
on the lower floor are in a simple state of 
bare bricks at present, but are ultimately 
to be painted in fresco or distemper. The 
openings of the arcade are here the only 
feature of ornamental character, except- 
ing that the inner rib of the moulded 
groining takes some such aspect from its 
being serrated, having thereby the most 
extreme simplicity of the cheapest mo- 
dern work, and the grave beauty of the 
Gothic cloister. From this corridor we 
can ascend to the upper arcade by the 
staircases which are in the north and 
south angles of the building, so disposed 
that access may be gained, from the main 
entrance on the west side, to the upper 
floor, without the necessity of traversing 
the central area. Ample space is gained 
for these staircases, by bold and pictu- 
resque bays being carried beyond the 
exterior angle of the building. Variety 
of exterior is, of course, thus secured. 
Three great lancet-lights illuminate the 
ascents, the roofs and landings of which 
are sustained, in each case, on an ex- 
tremely elegant shaft of dark marble, 
which forms its cap(to be carved) about 
ten feet above the level of the upper 
floor. From this a double arch of plate 
tracery, pierced simply, is formed. This 
staircase lands us in the upper corridor, 
whose arcades look into the court. This 
is flat-roofed, open to the timbers ; and 
from it we reach the reading-room of 
Radeliffe’s Library and the principal 
Book Room, both of which are under 
lofty open-timbered roofs of decorated 
character, which are coloured with great 
taste in crimson, red, buff, and a dull 
purple, with quiet green introduced in 
the dormer-window frames. The walls 
by the windows are a pale green-blue. 
Some simple ornaments are painted upon 
the crown of the wall, immediately 
below the roof, by way of cornice. 
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Each room is lighted by six side win- 
dows, and as many dormer-windows 
are in the roof. There is one great oriel 
window at each end of this gallery ; for 
the two rooms and the smaller libra- 
rian’s room placed between them form 
one side of the whole building, and the 
whole is open to the eye. Much care 
has been taken with the design of the 
furniture; which, though somewhat hea- 
vy, is characteristic enough. Much of 
the glaring effect of the naked light 
through white glass is mitigated by 
filling in many parts of the windows 
with studded glass. These apartments 
occupy the west side of the building ; 
on the east there is no corridor, and, at 
present, no apartments. On the north 
side is the General Lecture Theatre—a 
splendid room, with an open-timbered 
roof, lighted from the side, with simple 
ornaments painted upon the walls; the 
roof coloured in a similar taste to that 
of the Library, but different. The fit- 
tings are of plain unvarnished deal, 
much of which has been very cleverly 
perforated, so as to represent flowers, 
leaves, geometrical forms, &c. Much of 
this is in good taste, but we really ob- 
ject to the expenditure of money upon 
such a poor wood as deal ; which, how- 
ever charming in its freshness, is soon 
soiled—apt, nay sure, to split—easily 
dented or bruised, and ready to stain 
even with a finger’s touch. To employ 
such a material as this is truly an ex- 
travagance of the most wasteful kind. 
On the south side are Mr. Hope’s En- 
tomological Museum, the lecture-room 
common to the Professors of Astronomy 
and Geometry, and three sitting-rooms. 
The space not occupied by the General 
Lecture Theatre is given to that of the 
Professor of Anatomy, and to two sitting- 
rooms. Beneath these, on the ground- 
floor, are the Theatres of the Schools of 
Medicine and Chemistry, with the sit- 
ting-rooms attached, on the west side. 
On the south are two more theatres and 
two apartments. The north side, being 
the coolest, is devoted to the Ana- 
tomical, Physiological, and Zoological 
departments; and half the exterior 
length of this side is carried beyond the 
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quadrangle formed by the general plan. 
Within this a yard is reserved, inclosed 
by buildings all of good architectural 
character. This is at the north-east 
angle of the whole. 

On the south-west, and almost level 
with the front, come the outlying 
buildings of the School of Chemistry, 
inclosing a court-yard as before, and 
connected with the main edifice by a 
long corridor of elegant architectural 
character, which terminates in the 
beautiful laboratory—a four-sided build- 
ing with an octangular roof, the general 
design of which was suggested by the 
famous Abbot’s Kitchen at Glastonbury. 

We may now go to the exterior and 
see what is the aspect of the whole 
of this building. It may be called Ro- 
manesque Gothic. Without pretending 
to applaud the whole, we do consider 
that there is hardly any modern public 
building which even nearly approaches 
it in beauty or dignity. The porch is 
large and handsome, but recessed ; and, 
there being nothing to break the level 
line of the front is indeed a fault of 
design. An advanced porch, as has 
been proposed, would be an improve- 
ment; but the character of size and 
dignity should be imperatively de- 
manded from the designer. The porch, 
at present, is beneath a drop arch, 
carved on its face with ornaments 
in low relief. Over the porch is a 
tower which surmounts the roof-ridge, 
which last is of an extremely high pitch, 
and fitted with the dormer-window 
before referred to. The tower is square, 
and has two handsome lights in it; a 
high roof surmounts it ; on each side of 
the tower porch are six windows on each 
floor. If we take up a position over 
against the south-west angle, the look 
of the whole design is eminently pic- 
turesque—with the bold laboratory 
removed, as it should be, at some dis- 
tance from the building; the corridor 
connecting them ; the oriel, in which 
is the staircase ; and an elegant, high- 
pointed, roofed turret. The roof of the 
laboratory is octangular; four of its 
corners, being occupied within by the 
furnaces, have each of them a pretty 
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chimney-shaft, which breaks the line 
of the building, giving variety of size 
in its members and characteristic light- 
ness to the whole, without in any re- 
spect destroying its simplicity or grace. 
Somewhat removed, and standing in 
its proper garden, is the Curator’s resi- 
dence—acharming-looking house, which, 
while detached, is yet a part of the 
mass of buildings and designed to be 
considered with them. 

It is with very sincere regret that we 
announce the death of Mr. Benjamin 
Woodward, who is understood to have 
been the designer of this admirable, if not 
absolutely perfect, building. 

It is needless to say that parties run 
high at Oxford for and against the build- 
ing we have thus examined. All kinds of 
charges are brought against it, and even 
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Tue debates in the French Senate re- 
semble in most respects so many Dia- 
logues of the dead. Once a year the 
ghosts of the various creeds and parties 
which Napoleonism has slain meet and 
tilt against one another in empty and 
ineffectual combat. Their voices are not 
the less acrimonious because they sound, 
as it were, from beyond the grave. Each 
in turn rises—like the shade of Banquo 
—to denounce the imperial usurper who 
presides, and sinks again into its place 
amidst the shrill interruptions of the 
rest. Legitimacy is there, with the 
shadowy image of a blanched cockade. 
The revolution, too, is there withits red 
flag. M.de la Rochejacquelein represents 
Ultramontanism and La Vendée. The 
antiquated Anglophobia of the first 
empire and the long war returns in the 
person of the Marquis de Boissy to 
haunt the places where its honour died. 
M. Pietri embodies the gestures and the 
tones of philosophical democracy. The 
memory of Orleanism survives, here and 
there, in a ci-devant deputy, converted 
perhaps by force of circumstances into a 
glorified believer in the right of might. 
No. 30.—voL. v. 


against its advocates. We shall do no 
more than ask the visitors to compare 
it with the Taylor Institution, for beauty 
of design, for human intelligence ex- 
pressed. And that is something after all. 
The Oxford New Museum is to be taken 
as the result of a man’s work executed 
under extraordinary difficulties ; and, as 
such, it is truly a triumph—a mag- 
nificent werk, that will find more ad- 
mirers as its uses are better developed. 
Even already we cannot fail to see how 
great has been its influence on con- 
temporary architectural designs. The 
architect’s fame will live with his work ; 
not complete—for no man’s effort or 
name is so—but something grand, and 
full of purpose, thought, beauty, and 
power. F.G.8. 


AND THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


A sprinkling of cardinals and prelates, 
in whose hearts salary has extinguished 
most things except intolerance, recals to 
us the spirit and the vigour of the Ca- 
tholic Church of the middle ages. It is 
a goodly gathering of spectres. Mean- 
while, the wordy warfare in which they 
annually engage is not without its uses. 
/Kolus, watching from the Tuileries, 
laughs in his sleeve as he sees the windy 
phantoms fighting together within their 
cave. There are few matters which tend 
so much to increase the personal in- 
fluence of the Emperor as the loud and 
dissonant discussions which have lately 
taken place among the Senate that re- 
ceives its office and emoluments at his 
hand. The most loquacious nation in 
the world dislikes above all things a 
caricature of its own loquacity upon the 
political stage. Senatorial discussions in 
the eyes of the whole of France are a 
poor and miserable travestie of English 
representative institutions. The actors 
in the comedy talk and denounce one 
‘another in vain; for they are not yet 
agreed upon first principles. The 
battle, accordingly, is at best an idle 
NN 
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contest of abstract and unpractical 
opinions. More than one Frenchman, 
perhaps, who is by nature little enough 
of an Imperialist, feels tempted, when 
he surveys the scene, to repeat the apo- 
strophe of the most eloquent of Rome’s 
latest historians, “‘ From these men, and 
from these things, thou hast preserved 
us, O my master.” 

Prince Napoleon this year (as well as 
last year) has burst among the company 
of ministers, cardinals, and Ultramon- 
tanists, very much as the Cynic philo- 
sopher in Lucian breaks in upon the 
polite quarrels of kings, and generals, 
and priests. Nobody could be more 
fitted in tone or temper to do battle 
with the ancien régime. His Imperial 
Highness is the enfant terrible of the 
second empire. It is in vain, when he 
goes down to speak, that two terrified 
Cabinet ministers accompany him—one 
on either side—with strict orders not to 
lose sight of him during the debate. 
He wrings their timid souls by flinging 
conventionality to the winds, and by 
delivering, in the Emperor’s name, the 
most awkward prophecies in the most 
emphatic way. This near relationship 
to the throne gives a formidable import- 
ance to his violent manner and language. 
The Cabinet ministers who are told off to 
watch him make a point of speaking 
before and after him, in order to do 
away, if possible, with the embarrassing 
effect of his observations. But they 
cannot altogether succeed. An Emperor’s 
cousin, who is supposed to be an habitué 
in the imperial closet, wears an authority 
which, though disavowed by official eti- 
quette, is, nevertheless, as great as that 
which surrounds an ordinary minister. 
When a prince so highly born and so 
impetuous threatens the head of the 
Catholic Church with coming disaster, 
and proclaims that Napoleonism, if it is 
to retain the nation’s confidence, must 
“march onwards” at the nation’s head, 
his speeches naturally create a political 
sensation. Alarmed and indignant at his 
tone, and particularly at a single expres- 
sion imperfectly understood, the Catholic 
party endeavoured to shout him down. 
Prince Napoleon is not a man to be 


easily shouted down. Cardinals and 
Legitimitists in personal collision with a 
democratic Bonaparte are very much 
like china vessels swimming in the 
stream next the iron pot of the fable— 
and jostling together as they all float 
down. Nor was the interference of 
M. Troplong, or even the protest of 
M. Billault, of much avail. The ques- 
tion still remained, and still remains 
unsolved, How far is Napoleon the Em- 
peror of une mind with Napoleon the 
Prince ? 

Caution, asa rule, increases in proportion 
to responsibility, and an Emperor is not, 
after all, a private individual. Napoleon 
the First was never so model a democrat 
as during the hundred days that his 
crown was in danger, and throughout 
his many conversations at St. Helena, 
after it was lost. In like manner, the. 
spirit of innovation runs much more im- 
petuously—it is natural to suppose—in 
those of his descendants who are near 
than those who are on the throne. The 
present Emperor regards progress with 
an eye greatly sobered by his proximity 
to a precipice. Napoleonism for him 
means democracy organized and bridled, 
no less than democracy armed and 
crowned. The nation that would be 
strong abroad must, of necessity, be- 
strong at home. It would be difficult 
to carry out schemes of continental 
reform and revival, unless the reins of 
domestic power lay firmly in his iron 
grasp. In the eyes of Austria, the 
second empire is synonymous with the 
triumph of terrorism and disorder. The 
Austrian view is very one-sided. For 
a large part of France, including the 
capital, and the largest French towns, 
Imperialism signifies order and Conser- 
vatism. Prince Napoleon has fewer 
dangers to guard against, and is less of a 
politician than his Sovereign. He repre- 
sents the opinions once held by Louis 
Napoleon in prison and in exile. But 
the measure of the difference between 
the two is not merely the distance be- 
tween the Palais Royal and the Tuileries. 
Their temperaments are not by any 
means the same. More of the blood of 
the Bonapartes courses in the veins of 
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Napoleon the Prince. Cold, impas- 
sive, and judicious, the Emperor, from 
his Cabinet in the Tuileries, looks 
with occasional approbation and oc- 
casional dismay on the fiery temper 
of the Egalité of his House: who 
chafes at the restraint to which he 
finds himself continually subjected. The 
latter is as arrogant and eager as the 
former is calculating and inscrutable. 
Nor does the Prince dissemble his dissa- 
tisfaction at the slowness with which 
the empire moves in the direction 
of internal and external change. But 
with all his bursts of enthusiasm and 
extravagance, he shows us the nature of 
the link that binds together the French 
Emperor and the French nation. The 
Napoleons possess the affection of a 
large mass of the people because they 
have come from the people’s loins, and 
because they are wise enough never to 
forget it. In spite of all the wrongs 
that liberty has suffered at their hands, 
the Revolution is proud of the formi- 
dable Empire that sprang full-armed 
into existence from the dragon’s teeth 
which the first Republic sowed. In 
respect of the severity with which it 
rules at home, Imperialism in France 
may be very much the same as despotism 
elsewhere. But the French are not un- 
willing that their imperial shield, like 
other royal shields, should have one 
golden side, provided that the world 
is made to know that the side on the 
reverse is earthen. Nor can it be denied 
that the Empire, during the last ten 
years, has been for Europe a strongly 
liberal element—a powerful solvent to 
destroy the past, and a powerful force 
to build up a democratic future. The 
vanity of the }French eagles may be 
satisfied with what they have accom- 
plished. They have implanted new 
and fruitful ideas, even where they have 
not achieved material conquests. Prince 
Napoleon, indeed, seems to think that 
France is not marching onwards fast 
enough. He may depend upon it that, in 
the opinion of old Europe, she has been 
spinning down the groove of novelty 
at railroad pace. Considering the sum 
of things, we cannot but be convinced 


of the alteration that has been creeping 
over the spirit of the entire Continent. 
Posterity will acknowledge that the 
French nation—unconsciously, it may be 
—has been the cause of most of it. 
However this may prove, for fear that 
the Slave of the Lamp should mistake 
himself for the Master who owns it, 
Prince Napoleon periodically appears 
upon the boards of the political theatre 
to warn his cousin, in semi-tragic tones, 
that the Napoleons must obey democracy 
or perish, 

The influence which he is said to 
possess in the imperial closet is con- 
siderable, and no doubt legitimate ; yet, 
if human nature be human nature, it 
cannot always have been pleasing to 
a victorious consul to have the lugu- 
brious admonition dinned into his 
ears, at the very hour of his triumph, 
that he was after all but mortal. The 
illustrious captive who gave his soul to 
the Revolution when he was in the soli- 
tude of Ham may not care, now that he 
is flushed with empire, to be reminded 
so often by his friend, the Fiend, of his 
ghostly and ambitious bargain. And 
though his cousin is more ostentatiously 
progressive, Napoleon the Third has some 
right to consider himself the better re- 
presentative of the political views of the 
French. The vast majority of French- 
men are, no doubt, democratical at 
heart. But they are not, therefore, 
doctrinaires ; nor are they anti-Catholic, 
though personal piety, perhaps, is not 
their forte. They care very little about 
political theories ; they are satisfied so 
long as the master of a hundred legions 
lowers his ensign before the emblems of 
the people’s power ; and all that they 
wish is to be ruied by one of themselves 
in their own name, and to be left to en- 
rich themselves on week days, and to 
amuse themselves on holy days as they 
please. The Prince Napoleon is a 
philosopher, and sighs to reconstruct 
the world ; but the French masses have 
no idea of any such nonsense ; and, fond 
as they are of military glory, war for 
them is rather a gorgeous spectacle than 
a method of propagating any political 
creed. Provided that their democratic 








sympathies are not offended, they are 
by no means inclined to insist that all 
their institutions should be theoretically 
perfect, or that France should reorganize 
the Continent from a philosophical point 
of view. Politics with the multitude 
of Frenchmen are a matter of feeling, 
not of speculative opinion. French 
journalists, indeed, are never happy un- 
less they are fitting nationalities into 
one another, reviving extinct races, rec- 
tifying national frontiers, tidying up the 
loose islands, and putting the globe in 
order upon the strictest geographical 
principles. No writer of any ambition in 
the French metropolis attains to middle 
age without having published at least one 
pamphlet, containing an original plan 
for repairing the shortcomings of Provi- 
dence, and resettling the map of Europe 
on the basis of its principal watersheds, 
its rivers, or its mountain ranges. The 
indifference, accordingly, of the French 
masses to what we may call political 
theorems would be inexplicable if it 
were not for the undeniable fact that 
the French masses entertain a profound 
contempt for French journalistsas a class. 
Being, as we have said, a doctrinaire, his 
Imperial Highness is accordingly a little 
in advance of the democratical popula- 
tion, whom he professes to represent. He 
is a visionary, who dreams of a univer- 
sal democratic propaganda. The first 
Revolution was an epoch at which such 
missionary enthusiasm would have been 
in place ; but France, though still capa- 
ble of appreciating an idea, kas passed the 
age of crusades. At a crisis of excep- 
tional political excitement, the fiery cross 
might again, perhaps, be carried through 
the length and breadth of the land, and 
find intoxicated multitudes to answer to 
the flaming summons. The present hour 
is the hour of materialism and repose, 
not of idealism and apostolic effort. De- 
mocracy is still democracy ; only it has 
laid its spear aside. It is not now the 
evening before the battle,as Prince Napo- 
leon seems to imagine ; it is the morning 
after victory. Abroad, indeed, beyond 
the limits of the French frontier, the 
Genius of Revolution has left his task 
unfinished and incomplete. France is 
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proud to have assisted in the work so 
far, and would be proud, no doubt, at 
the right occasion, to lend her helping 
hand again. But no great people, which 
has material interests on a world-wide 
scale, can afford to live in the fumes of 
perpetual missionary fervour. When 
the chord of national vanity is struck, 
Frenchmen will once more respond. 
Until then they are only too well pleased 
to be allowed toconvert their swords into 
ploughshares, and to live among their 
vines and olives. The solemn menace 
which the Prince so often addresses te 
the Emperor, it is true, is not altogether 
out @f place. Democracy may, with 
propriety, appear at stated intervals to 
its Imperial bondsman, in the solitude 
of his cabinet, and whisper in his ear, 
“ Je suis ton maitre.” Yet less is im- 
plied in the warning than at first sight. 
might be thought. France does not ask 
from her Emperor Liberal forms of inter- 
nal government—free journals—free elec- 
tions—or even independent municipal 
authorities. Nor does she demand that 
he should be for ever bearding the kings 
of the earth. He is not bound, as far 
as she is concerned, to live at the beck 
of the most fanatical and aggressive of 
the Carbonari. One thing alone is 
necessary : that, if ever the time should 
come for him to strike a blow on one 
side or the other, he should, at all 
events, not strike it against the cause of 
the people. 

That the French, as a body, are indif- 
ferent to all political movement which 
does not practically come home to the 
mere democratic pulses of their heart, is 
plain from the drama which has been per- 
forming before their eyes in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, contemporaneously with 
these proceedings in their Senate. For 
the first time in their political existence, 
the members of the Corps Legislatif 
have shown a determination to oppose 
a project recommended to them strenu- 
ously by the Emperor himself. General 
Montauban, Count de Palikao, was com- 
mander of the recent expedition to 
China, is an Imperialist of long-standing, 
and one of the oldest allies and intimates 
of Napoleon III. It was proposed to 
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confer upon ‘him, as a dowry for his 
new title, a revenue in perpetuity, which 
at his death should pass to his family. 
Neither the military nor the social ex- 
ploits of the general, during his African 
and his Parisian career, have succeeded in 
winning for him much more than noto- 
riety in the salons and cafés of the criti- 
cal capital. The proposal to violate for 
his benefit the principles of French law, 
which forbid the creation of majorats, 
was anything but popular. The Legis- 


lative Assembly felt that the cause of 


democratic independence was injured by 
the suggestion. A committee, whose 
business it was to report upon the plan, 
decided unanimously against it, in spite 
of an Imperial letter—verbosa et grandis 
epistola—which was evidently meant to 
influence its vote. The Emperor saw 
his mistake, and surrendered an inch in 
order that he might take an ell. He 
gave up the question of majorats. He 
substituted for it a comprehensive 
scheme, to enable him to bestow pe- 
cuniary rewards on the most deserving 
officers of his army. The inch he gave 
up was almost all that democracy re- 
quired. The French are ready enough 
to recompense military prowess, and to 
heap even golden laurels on the head of 
their victorious generals, They are not 
ready to assist in the creation of a rich 
and permanent military noblesse. 

The excitement caused by this little 
incident, of so much interest to all true 
democrats, drowned the nobler sensations 
which might have been expected toagitate 
a free people, at a scene which took place 
in the same assembly nearly at the same 
time. There is a small and heroic knot 
of lovers of constitutional liberty still 
left in Paris, as in the provinces, who 
have not yet bowed the knee to Baal. 
Constitutional Freedom, taking her leave 
of France, while she plumes her wings 
for flight, has halted her foot awhile 
among a little party of moderate Libe- 
rals, headed by some of the leaders of 
the French bar. This month they have 
made their annual onset upon tyranny, 
and have met with their annual repulse. 
Five deputies—for among two hundred 
and fifty there were found but five— 
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came forward on the occasion of the 
address, to require at the hands of the 
Empire the justice and the freedom of 
which their country has been robbed. 
In spite of the continual interference of 
M. de Morny, and of the murmurs of a 
startled and obsequious audience, M. 
Jules Favre has pronounced one of those 
splendid orations which may serve either 
for the natal or the funeral hymn of a 
country’s constitutional privileges. M. 
Jules Favre and his friends cannot re- 
proach themselves with having deserted 
their colours in the hour of despair. If 
liberty never revives in France during 
their lifetime, each may still say with 
the poet, “ J’ai suivi son cercueil.” But 
their indignant declamation has fallen 
dead and cold on the hearts of the ma- 
jority of their countrymen. It matters 
little to the multitudes on whose suf- 
frage, or on whose bayonets, the Empire 
rests, whether or no the “law of public 
security.” is not repealed, or whether the 
iron fingers of the Executive should be 
taken from the throat of French jour- 
nalism. The very additional freedom 
which has recently been bestowed on 
the two Chambers does not touch them 
closely. All relaxation of restraint, late 
in the day as it has come, has come as 
early as they care to have it. Ifthe em- 
pire falls, it will not fall as an English 
ministry might fall uvon a parliamentary 
vote. Don Juan may safely invite the 
statue of Liberty itself to supper. It 
has accepted the invitation, but all the 
use it can make of it will not do much 
harm. When a democratic Emperor 
ceases to reign, it will be by the will of 
the millions, not by a constitutional op- 
position. Actzon, if he is ever devoured, 
is destined to be devoured by his own 
hounds. 

If, then, France alone was interested 
in the matter, there would be little rea- 
son to anticipate a speedy solution of the 
Roman question. The French have been 
perfectly satisfied for twelve years to be 
the instruments of supporting the tem- 
poral power at Rome. No sudden out- 
break of liberal enthusiasm is likely to 
set in at Paris or in the rest of the 
country in favour of an immediate with- 
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drawal of the French troops from what 
remains of the territory of St. Peter. 
If France is moved at all, she will only 
be moved by an outcry raised on the 
other side of the Alps by the revolu- 
tionists of Italy. The Roman question, 
no doubt, is at the bottom of the Catho- 
lic agitation, as well as of the Liberal 
demonstrations in the French Senate. 
Until the Italian war, Catholicism in 
France was as loyal as it was orthodox, 
and delighted on all occasions to fling 
its influence into the scale of the eldest 
son of the Church, who stood indeed 
between that Church and the Revolu- 
tion. The hierarchy of France gave 
the Empire their best wishes and their 
prayers. It was only when the sword of 
Damocles was about to be let fall on the 
head of the successor of the Apostles 
that the Gallican clergy became dis- 
affected. But, though dissatisfaction is 
almost universal among the clerical party 
in his dominions, the Emperor is strong 
enough to hold them in leash as yet. 
No vis major compels him to decide 
upon action either for or against the 
Pope. The French nation itself halts, 
it may be, between two opinions, and is 
half-reluctant to take any irrevocable 
step. Like his people, the Emperor stands 
irresolute—“ hither and thither dividing 
his swift mind.” His Cabinet are as 
uncertain and doubtful as their master, 
differing one from the other as he differs 
within himself. The Senate represents 
fairly the shifting theories, the passions 
and the prejudices, of the whole French 
people upon this most embarrassing of 
subjects. As the advocates of action or 
reaction prevail within and without its 
walls, the Imperial arbiter of the situa- 
tion simply shifts his position from one 
foot to the other. He persuades the 
public that compromise is desirable as 
long as it is possible, by playing off the 
violence of one extreme party against 
the other. During the last month 
accordingly, the Red Spectre has been 
trotted across the Parisian stage by the 
French police—having received orders, in 
all probability, to clank its chains loudly 
as it passes, in order to remind France 
how necessary it is that the Red Spectre 


should have a powerful keeper. As the 
Red Spectre is useful to hush the 
clamour of the Catholics, Ultramon- 
tanigm may be employed to pacify the 
Revolution. Prince Napoleon, who is 
the representative of Republican fanati- 
cism, sees in the pious virulence of M. 
de la Rochejacquelein all kinds of perils, 
threatening the safety of the world. 
He is half-afraid in very earnest of a 
return to the principles of La Vendée. 
“Ce systéme, savez-vous ce que c'est,” he 
cries to the listening Senate ; “c'est la 
“terreur blanche appuyée sur les baionettes 
“ etrangeres.” 

The vis major which is wanting, per- 
haps, in France to make the Emperor 
move onwards with respect to Italy and 
Rome, will be found most probably 
before long on the other side of the 
Alpine barrier. The Revolution in 
France will never permit its elected 
chief to draw his sword in the teeth of 
a Liberal nation, which is resolved to 
achieve its independence ; though the 
revolutionists of France are in no 
pedantic hurry to precipitate matters to 
a crisis. Partly, then, the duration of 
the present suspense depends upon the 
patience of Italy. It was in an evil 
hour for the Emperor’s peace that Ri- 
casoli forced upon Europe the annexa- 
tion of Tuscany and Romagna, and that 
Naples rose against the Bourbons. 
Napoleon III. has not to blame his 
campaign in Lombardy for the subse- 
quent cry that has been raised against 
the temporal authority of the Papal 
See. That idea is the fruit, not of the 
Italian war, but of the desire for Italian 
unity, which was seen after the war. So 
much even Baron Brenier, in his recent 
pamphlet upon Italy and the Roman 
question, finds himself reluctantly con- 
strained to admit. Had the scheme 
of an Italian confederation been car- 
ried out according to the Imperial 
programme, his Holiness might have 
been suffered by the entire Italian 
people to preside sleepily in his chair 
over the Federal Councils of a sub- 
divided Peninsula. The treaty of Villa- 
franca came too soon to permit of the 
Federal notion being realized. As long 
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as Austria holds Venice, the foreigner 
has a foot upon Italian soil, and Italy 
cannot afford to accept independence in 
the modified shape of an harmonious 
alliance of kindred states. The servi- 
tude of Venetia makes it necessary that 
the Italians should beone and indivisible. 
The unity of Italy entails the deliver- 
ance of Rome. If the unity of the 
nation is to be achieved, Rome must be 
delivered from the priests, and handed 
over to the people. France seems to 
consider that it is unreasonable to ask 
for this. But the hesitation of the Em- 
peror is natural enough. He had not 
bargained for a united kingdom of twenty 
millions on his borders; consequently 
he had not promised that Rome should 
be their metropolis. The difficulty 
which stares him in the face is not one 
of his own creation. He is, doubtless, 
a believer in the political advantages of 
keeping on good terms with the Church, 
and he suddenly discovers that his 
Italians have sprung a mine under his 
very feet. He thought he was sailing 
with a stream, and he finds himself at 
the mercy of a deluge. 

The firm will of Baron Ricasoli had 
annexed Tuscany to Piedmont, thereby 
upsetting many of the Imperial calcula- 
tions; and it began to be only too 
likely that he would insist on com- 
pleting the Italian edifice} by adding to 
it the coping-stone of Rome. His fall 
is known to have been acceptable to the 
Cabinet of the Tuileries ; nor wasit utterly 
unacceptable in Italy. A severe and 
unbending censor of men and things, he 
had become personally unpopular to the 
dissolute and gay circle which rules 
within the palace at Turin. Nor had 
his administration been successful as far 
as domestic politics were concerned. 
The Parliament, indeed, within the last 
four months had twice given him a vote 
of confidence: but he had been unable 
to prevail on any man of ability to take 
the Portfolio of Home Affairs in his 
ministry. Lastly, his stern Puritan 
character had brought him more than 
once—if scandal is to be believed—into 
personal collision with the king. He 
fell, and in his person fell, perhaps, the 


only statesman thought capable of suc- 
ceeding to Cavour. In course of time, 
his stern resolution and his integrity 
might have opened the path for the 
Italians to their future capital. For 
the advent to power of his rival, Europe 
had been for some weeks prepared. The 
golden and silver wires of diplomatic 
sympathy and personal friendship for 
some time past have connected him 
with the Cabinet of Paris. He has 
entered office, not indeed as the nominee 
—for he is a statesman of character and 
distinction—but as the ally and the 
friend of the French Emperor. The 
programme he has announced is, as it 
could not but be, a national and a 
worthy one. Unfortunately, the question 
is not at the present emergency one so 
much of internal measures as of men. 
And, though the programme is the pro- 
gramme of Cavour, the voice is the 
voice of Ratazzi. While the Italian 
Chambers have promised him the support 
of a reasonable majority, his connexion 
with Napoleon IIT. will tend to weaken 
his position. The left centre and ex- 
treme left—friendly as the former, at 
all events, naturally would be to a Pied- 
montese politician who has been one of 
their own sectional leaders—are likely 
to view with jealous eyes a minister 
who has the reputation of being a 
favourite in France. Yet Rome, at 
least, cannot flatter herself that in the 
new minister she has found a faithful 
votary. As Minister of the Interior in 
the Cabinet of 1854, it was Ratazzi’s 
task to propose two measures in suc- 
cession which the Catholic clergy of that 
time regarded as deadly blows directed 
against themselves. One was a bill for 
the suppression of monasteries and the 
diminution of episcopal revenues ; the 
other was a penal law for the repression 
of clerical sedition. The Catholics, then, 
of Piedmont view him with unforgiving 
and undiminished hostility. But, if he 
is no more friendly than Ricasoli to the 
Papal Church, at least he is a man who 
is capable of delaying for awhile the 
blow which will, sooner or later, fall on 
the Pope’s head. In the profession of 
faith put forward by Ratazzi and his 
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friends, at the close of 1849, he declared 
that the true politician was the man 
who knew his opportunities and could 
wait his time. Possibly it is because 
he handles politics with this courtier-like 
ease and flexibility that Napoleon IIT. 
bestows on him his favour. Whatever 
be the origin of the alliance, we may 
expect to find in the action of the 
Turin ministry a reflection of the many 


shadows that pass across the mind of 


Italy’s imperial ally. 

Significant observers will not fail to 
notice the early attempt made by the 
new Premier to obtain the support of 
Garibaldi. That a patriot so chivalrous 
and so simple-minded as the latter can 
for an instant have consented to hold 
out the hand of political friendship to a 
Gallicanizing minister, without some dis- 
tinct pledges as to Italy’s future, is simply 
impossible. Two hundred and thirty 
battalions of the Garibaldian national 
guard are at once, it is said, to be or- 
ganized. Nor certainly does Austria look 
on the ministerial change as a symptom 
of tranquil times. She has redoubled 
her garrisons on the Po, and her arrests 
at Verona and Venice. Perhaps she re- 
members that it once before has been 
Ratazzi’s lot—fourteen years ago—to be 
driven reluctantly by the force of circum- 
stances into declaring war against her- 
self ; and she is conscious that the days 
in which a “ Novara” was possible for 
Italy are now gone by. Europe is be- 
ginning to remember that there are two 
Gordian knots which embarrass the 
Italian question, one of which at least 
is capable of being cut asunder by a 
sword. If Venice were restored to Italy 
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there would be less need to insist on the 
temporal abdication of a Pope, who might 
be willing to rule with decency when he 
found that he was not in danger of losing 
an earthly crown. But, whatever be the 
intentions of Ratazzi, or indeed of Na- 
poleon IIT., it is clear that the stock of 
patience which the Italians possess is by 
no means inexhaustible. The Provvedi- 
mento committees—dissolved or undis- 
solved—are not likely to be amenable to 
French influence. A strong revolutionary 
movement is beginning to make itself 
felt throughout the Peninsula, which it 
will take all the unselfishness and gene- 
rosity of Garibaldi and all the authority 
of KRatazzi to convert into a legitimate 
agitation for promoting Italian independ- 
ence. The revolution in Greece has 
been a sign of the times ; and incidents 
have not been wanting in its course to 
show that its ramifications extended: on 
one side to the East, and on the other 
to Italy. Ricasoli was too strong for the 
French Emperor; it is possible that 
Ratazzi may be too weak. We do not 
know that Italy is able to accomplish her 
own desire by herownarm. But she has 
the power to make it extremely difficult 
for France to refuse to act with her. 
This power she seems at last inclined to 
use. Any day circumstances may arise 
with respect to the diplomatic relations 
of Rome and-the new kingdom, which 
will precipitate matters either to a con- 
clusion or at least to an issue. With- 
out pretending to political foresight, we 
may well believe—looking at the in- 
ternal state of popular feeling in both 
countries—that the planetary hour of 
Italy will come before very long. 


END OF VOL. V. 
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